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The right word in the right place is as Every lesson is focused on actual business 
much needed by the business man as by demands. The models and illustrations are 
the poet or essayist. Perhaps more. For taken from letters, etc., actually used by 
the English used in business has a definite business houses. 

function. It must secure favorable re- 
sponse from the reader who may be in- 
different, even antagonistic. It must be 
result-getting. 


The essentials of good English are empha- 
sized, especially sentence structure and dic- 
tion. There is abundant practice in common 
business forms and usages. Every essential 

In this book both the plan and the principle of syntax and punctuation is taught. 
material have been determined from the | Valuable training is given in business policy 
business man’s point of view. and business courtesy. 
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CONVENIENT and enjoyable in- arade II 

troduction to the children of this THE DUTCH TWINS 06 
brave country. The story is based in —————————— 
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THE JAPANESE TWINS 56 
Grade IV 

THE BELGIAN TWINS 60 


Grade V 


art upon the actual expats of two 
little Belgians in this ‘sad hour of the 
world’s history. In following the daily 
record of small jan and Marie as they 
flee from the German invaders and 
finally find a home in America, children 
will come into a sympathetic under- 

















Standing of the tragedy of Belgium THE IRISH rWINS 6 
and the blessing of our homes here, Its € Grade V 
reading is especially desirable in bring- ‘ a 
ing to American children a sense of Al er | THE MEXICAN TWINS 20 
honor and good-will in the family of N Grade VI 
nations, ———— SS z 

The book, which he as just been THE CAVE TWINS G6 
pt ali istpd, IS p arti ularl ty adapted for In The Twins Series of Historical Reader 
reading in Grac de V or VI. SCHOOL EDITION Grade 1V or V 
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Distinctive for its strictly modern view- 
| point and its definite purpose of fitting 
| the pupil for his every-day environment 
| and for his after-school life. 


Conversation, correspondence, tele- 


grams, newspaper and magazine articles, 


parliamentary procedure, debating, dram- 
atization, and literary criticism are some 
of the forms of composition studied. 


Formal grammar is developed as closely 
related to and .necessary for the com- 


position work. 
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With Introduction by Vernon P. Squires, 
Dean of the University of North Dakota 


OMPLETE information is given concerning the 
growth of the movement for granting aca- 
demic credit by elementary and high schools 

and colleges for serious Bible study pursued, either 
in church or Sabbath schools of all creeds and de- 
nominations, in vacation Bible schools, or in Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. 


The successful plans of Colorado, North Dakota, 
and Alabama are fully outlined; their use and 
adaptation in Washington, Oregon, Indiana, and 
other parts of the United States and Canada are 
described, and the proposed extension of the idea 
in Kansas, Virginia, and other states is explained. 
Included in the volume are a complete bibliography 
of the literature of the subject, syllabi used in a 
number of states as a basis for the work, and speci- | 
men sets of examination papers used in granting 
credit for Bible study. 
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THE ADULT HYPERMORON 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


College of Wooster, Ohio 


The most important scientific achievement of 
recent years has been in the field of psychology 
and consists in the discrimination of the hyper- 
moron from the normal adult. For centuries, his 
existence has been asserted; but it has remained 
for modern psychology to discover his character- 
istics with certainty. His variations from the 
normal are relatively slight as compared with the 
variations of the inferior feeble-minded; but they 
are all the more dangerous to the happiness of 
others and to the prosperity of social enterprises. 
He is “the fool” of Scripture, the “first class” fool 
who is the despair of his friends. He almost al- 
ways fails at the very edge of success. From 
b:rth till death, he never knows why he fails. The 
purpose of this article is to assist the intelligent 
i! keeping “mediocrity” where it belongs, for 
overplaced inferiority is the chief cause of all the 
troubles of modern civilization. The adult fool 
is beyond help. Only as a subordinate is he so- 
cially useful. 

Moronoia is habitmindedness and is the psycho- 
physical state of all morons whether sullen, 
amiable, or superior. H/ypermoronoia is by defini- 
tion “superior habitmindedness.” It is a familiar 
theory that all human beings who arrive at nor- 
mal intelligence must proceed through every 
siage of weakmindedness,—idiocy, imbecility and 
moronoia. If this theory be true——and it is suf- 
ficiently complex as well as interesting to deserve 
to be considered true until a better theory is pro- 
posed,—hypermoronoia is that stage of mental 
development just before normal powers are fully 
manifested. 





The purpose of this discussion is to help edu- 
cators by delimiting hypermoronoia on the lower 
side from amiable moronoia and on the upper side 
from normal mindedness or eunoia and by de- 
scribing the mental conditions and powers of the 
persons so limited. 

Eunoia, rightmindedness, is that state of the 
mind wherein are displayed free thinkings, quick 
sympathies, strong willings, clear memories, 
vivid imaginings, logical reasonings, and general 
common sense. Moronoia is predicated upon fair 
sensory activities, normal somesthesia, and at 
least moderately strong motivations and actions. 
The eunoiac are at least as vigorous in these 
respects as the moronoiac. 

The eunoiac possess habits; but habits possess 


the moronoiac. To the eunoiac, habits are instru- 


ments; in the moronoiac, habits are 


masters. 
Habit-persistence is unselfconscious; it 


is not 
will-persistence, which is the process of intelli- 
gent choice continuing into action. 

It helps a little, though not much, to observe 
that sullen moronoia (the state of being a morose 
moron) generally attends the mental development 
of boys about ten to twelve years of age while 
the next higher moronoia, wherein the subject is 
amiable, generally characterizes boys a year or 
two older. Boys of most of the races represented 
in our American population, whether of pure or 
hybrid heredity, should reach hypermoronoia at 
about fifteen years of age. Here, of course, 
human beings differ considerably not only accord- 
ing to heredity of race, of stock or of breed but 
also according to diet and to metabolism. A well 
nourished Anglo-Saxon boy (fair-haired, blue- 
eved, tall, strong and active) should reach hyper- 
moronoia at fifteen years of age. Poorly nour- 
ished, his development will be delayed. 

30ys should pass out of hypermoronoia into 
eunoia at about eighteen years of age. The nor- 
mal period of this stage of mental development is 
about three years, but millions of men persist in 
hypermoronoia thereafter all their lives. It is this 
truth of the social situation that makes the recog- 
nition of hypermoronoia helpful in the affairs of 
life. Every intelligent person knows that among 
adults are to be met and dealt with daily a con- 
siderable percentage of undeveloped men 
women who do not quite make good. 
called “youthful,” “immature,” 


and 
They are 
as well as by many 
other epithets that indicate a slight inferiority. 
Their relative numbers are large among de- 
serted wives, divorced men, tramps, misdemean- 
ants and petty criminals, clerks, manual laborers, 
domestic servants, army privates, sailors, school 
teachers, college instructors, seamstresses, 
raphers and 
musicians, 


teleg- 
stenographers, 


preachers, 
telephone 


operators, bookkeepers, 
laundry workers, inferior railroad workers, farm 
hands and small farmers, thé third generation 
the rich, and “helpers” generally. There are 
some occupations and walks of life into which 
hypermorons cannot even get; and other occu- 
pations and walks in which, though once arrived, 
they cannot last. 


actors, 


ot 


s 


The hypermoron may memor- 
ize, but he cannot long practice, law. He would 
not last a week in a job as newspaper reporter. 
No hypermoron ever succeeds as a merchant or 
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manufacturer or banker or indeed a manager of 
men in any line whatever. The hypermoron com- 
pletely fails in social control. 

Some typical instances of hypermoronoia may 
help illuminate the problem of discriminating hy- 
permorons. Twenty-two book publishers de- 
clined “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and fourteen declined 
“David Harum.” Why? Because of fixed for- 
mulas. “Government red tape” from end to end, 
all bureaucracy, militarism,—these are but the 
functionings of self-satisfied foolishness. “Ser- 
mons from the old barrel” convict the preacher 
of inability to think. The teacher whose class 
notebook is followed year after year and the 
teacher ever begging for “practical directions” 
are alike confessors of their own mental insuffi- 
ciency. There is no cure for the adult so af- 
flicted; but the person whose mottoes are “Do 
it differently,” “I may be wrong,” and “No two 
alike” is in much safer case for himself and for 
everyone than the hidebound mental defective 
who imagines that self-reliance means repetition. 
Overworked formulas are the peculiar bane of 
religion and education. Secause men are the 
children of God, it does not follow that men are 
properly the “same, yesterday, today and for- 
ever.” 

Of the first things necessary in making the 
right recognition of the adult hypermoron, one 
is keeping clearly in judgment the truth that 
while every hypermoron fails in difficult situations, 
many persons of normal intelligence also fail. 
Because Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo, it 
by no means follows that he was a hypermoron. 
No hypermoron could even invent a Waterloo 
campaign. Napoleon was not merely normal or 
eunoiac but indisputably a world-genius, not less 
than one of the greatest ten or twelve men of all 
history. Because a man undertakes the appar- 
ently impossible, it does not follow that he is a 
first-class fool. It is the very nature of genius 
to dare the impossible; sometimes, genius wins. 
Defeat is not evidence of hypermoronoia. Defeat 
and failure are not synonymous. 

One may even fail in lesser matters than em- 
pire-building and yet be perfectly normal. In 
consequence, “passing for a fool” for awhile 
among one’s neighbors is not sufficient evidence 
that the man belongs upon scientific considera- 
tion in the class of hypermorons. Some adults 
are in very difficult social situations such as even 
sound minds cannot resolve nor strong wills es- 
cape. To suppose that all persons can prosper 
or succeed, in other terms, that God always for- 
wards the interest of the good, is itself evidence 
of hypermoronoia, which habitually overworks 
particular formulas and declines to reason. It is 
assumed to be valuable in the instruction of 
youth to teach them that diligence or righteous- 
ness or something else commendable always 
brings triumph; adults who continue to believe 
this have remained unfortunately under the spell 
of the lessons received in the years of adolescent 
hypermoronoia. 

Those who are familiar with genuine adoles- 
cent moronoia have but little difficulty in diag- 
nosing correctly adult hypermoronoia, which, of 
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course, is arrest in the youthful state normal for 
several years in most boys after puberty. 

Here also one is in danger of being ‘deceived. 
The arrest of the adult hypermoron is real and 
final. A case illustrates the contrary. 

He was a very rich youth who came to college 
somewhat older than most of his classmates and 
was distinctly inferior both in actual attainments 
and in mental powers to most of them. Daily 
tutored, he managed to get through, though with 
but low marks. All his life older men criticised 
him as being ‘boyish’; but no man who knew 
him ever said that he was not competent to man- 
age his millions or that decade by decade he did 
not grow wiser. 

Mere moving slowly forward is not arrest of 
development. Some men continue to grow men- 
tally for whole decades longer than other men 
also normal. After thirty-five or forty years of 
age, it is normal and characteristic even of very 
able men to be mainly habitminded. Adult hy- 
permoronoia is the adolescent mindedness per- 
sisting after it should have been escaped. Adult 
eunoia, however, is often also habitminded. Its 
habits, however, are those not of eighteen-year- 
old youth, but of forty-year-old manhood, nor 
are they absolutely in control. Intelligent old 
men continue to change according to social sit- 
uations and needs. 

Every hypermoron is apt to mistake part for 
whole and to live in a perpetual synecdoche. 
Therefore in religion he is fond of saints and 
airaid of devils and unacquainted with the Uni- 
versal God. In family relationships, knowing 
nothing of personality, the adult hypermoron 
cannot even guess the characteristic and distin- 
guishing sex-psychology of wife or daughter. 
When he has a family, it seems to him a group 
of communal units, exactly alike. He lo ks upon 
children as “little men and women” or to speak 
exactly in a term that is a rational contradiction 
as “little near-adults,” himself being a big near- 
adult. This explains why in some instances 
fathers are just like their grown sons and mothers 
like their grown daughters. They are lineal hy- 
permorons, 

The traits of adolescent hypermoronoia have 
often been catalogued under the term “the psy- 
chology of adolescence,” though, as all students 
of the subject know, far too many traits have 
been included, some belonging to mere childhood 
and others to full maturity. 

One trait is persistence to the extent of per- 
severation. It is the fairly well grown puppy that 
sticks to the root. The adult hypermoron is per- 
severant,—does not know when to quit. Only in 
the bright lexicon of youth is there no such word 
as “fail.” The man who says that “no one should 
ever admit failure” has not yet emerged from 
adolescent hypermoronoia. The intelligent man 
is willing to “call it a day and knock off.” He 
goes after new business. He talks of tomorrow 
ten times as often as of: yesterday. He faces 
forward and yet knows how to take sideroads 
when they offer superior passage to the straight 
line. He understands the value of detours and 
of devices. He is not lured by praise of his in- 
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defatigability to the destruction of his health and 
of his mental freedom through play. 

A second trait of the adolescent hypermoron 
is a false relation to new ideas; this is tempera- 
mental. And the temperament is due to the re- 
cent arrival of sex-power. He is either too hos- 
tile to new ideas or else too hospitable to them. 
He has either the habit of refusing to think upon 
new themes as they come or else the habit of 
forming no habits at all of continuous reflection. 
Though apparently two distinctly different traits, 
it is really the one trait of too sanguine reliance 
upon habits. The man who is hostile to new ideas 
is willing to buck the world lonehanded. The man 
who is too hospitable to new ideas, who has dis- 
sipated attention, is likewise too sure of his abil- 
itv to succeed in anything. Usually, this is the 
same man, as every life insurance and book agent 
and every financial promoter knows. Such a 
man starts in by saying “No” loudly and ends 
by enthusiastically agreeing. George Washing- 
ton was doubtful of his ability to succeed in new 
situations because he realized that new situations 
require new abilities and new powers. 

A third trait that continues in the adult hy- 
permoron from his adolescent condition is in- 
ability to understand the point of view of anyone 
else. This he shares with all other weakminded 
persons, for hypermoronoia, though a mental de- 
velopment superior to every other grade of 
mental deficiency, is still weakmindedness. 
Nothing else so plainly demarks the man of nor- 
mal intelligence from the hypermoron as _ his 
readiness to look at matters as it were detached 
from himself. When the eunoiac talks with the 
preacher, he shares the views and feelings of the 
preacher; so with the merchant; so with the 
housewife. To the really adult man, nothing 
human is alien. But the adult hypermoron, 
whether he be rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
widely traveled or of but narrow experience, can- 
not understand the views and feelings of another 
because he cannot attain any other point of view 
than his own. 

That great saving, “I sympathize with all the 
fallen, with all the guilty, with all the stained,” is 
meaningless to the hypermoron; he cannot sym- 
pathize though he may repeat words of sympa- 
thy. And it is foolish to expect sympathy from 
him. In the lowest range of eunoia, a young 
man may display but slight understanding of 
those nearest to him; yet every such understand- 
ing opens little by little the door of deliverance 
from the prison of adolescent self-absorption. 

This adult hypermoronoiac self-interest must 
not be confused with selfishness. Millions of in- 
telligent persons are selfish. In a technical sense, 
hundreds of thousands of hypermorons are un- 
selfish; they work hard for others. In truth, 
they make excellent servants. The healthy hyper- 
moron is an ideal private soldier; and he makes 
the worst of superior officer. One of the curses 
of militarism is that in its organization the hvyper- 
ruoron by elevation becomes the overplaced yet 
almost irremovable mediocrity. By overplaced 
inferior men, institutions are wrecked from 
within; organizations are disrupted; and opera- 
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tions are confounded and ruined. The hyper- 
moron does not know human nature because he 
cannot get out of himself and by understanding 
himself get a line upon another by contrast or 
likeness. 

A fourth trait of the hypermoron is purely in- 
tellectual. He cannot comprehend the complex 
compound sentence; he cannot reason beyond 
the simple syllogism. His spontaneous letters 
with their loose sentences show this. He is 
baffled in translating Cicero. He hates original 
problems in geometry. He shies from Shakes- 
peare and George Eliot and the history of phil- 
osophy. He is the fan at movies and at baseball 
games; but he does not play chess or straight 
whist. He has no reason; and his judgment is 
good in only the simplest matters. He may have 
wit; he never has humor. It is a phase of this 
trait that even when he uses such words as “jus- 
tice,” “freedom” and “right,” he has no con- 
tent for them. 

A fifth trait of the adult hypermoronoiac is 
proneness to join churches, clubs, lodges, associa- 
tions, parties, gangs, and indeed any and all 
groups almost irrespective of their economic, 
moral or otherwise social nature; he is typically 
“the joiner” and floor-member, for seldom does 
he rise to any office of importance in them. In 
politics, he is not smart enough to be anything 
more than a ward heeler, a slavish henchman to 
the boss.- This sociability is due to a sense of 
need of support by others for want of strength 
and force in himself; but this sense of weak- 
ness is unselfconscious,—a blind staggering as of 
a drunken man for a lamp post. The presence 
of others gives to the hypermoron that confidence 
in the propriety of his course which the intelli- 
gent man secures by rational consideration. Be- 
ing characteristically amiable, generally the hy- 
permoron is welcomed as a club member; but he 
is valuable to the group only because he counts 
one upon its list. As for rationally influencing 
the conduct of the group, the hypermoron is 
naught. 

A sixth trait is incapacity for self-government. 
This imitation of a reasoning man does not think 
for himself. When he asks advice, he means di- 
rection, for he cannot understand the advice of 
his intellectual superiors. He is both apt and 
prone to ask advice, and runs to many for what 
he calls advice. His own behavior afterwards 
proceeds from whatever commands he gets that 
most fit his habits. He is apt to ask advice be- 
cause his nature is dependent, yet he is intelli- 
“gent enough to see that he is not getting on as 
fast as the majority of men about him. He is 
prone to ask it because whatever he once does, 
ne tends to do again and again and to follow as 
a haivit. 

A seventh trait is “being in a hurry.” The hy- 
permoron perhaps sees his goal but not the road 
to reach it. An intelligent man is fully as much 
interested in methods as in principles, in means 
as in ends; but the foolish man, driven by im- 
pulses and lured by objectives, neglects the in- 
stru:nentalities and agencies requisite to success. 
To the hypermoron the world looks like a moun- 
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tain canyon upon the swift current of whose river 
he is swiftly riding downward without effort of 
his own. To him, the universe is a machine. 
This is because he himself is a puppet of his own 
impulses and ambitions and not a self-realizing 
person. 

Here enters the fine test of “moral shock.” To 
suffer moral shock is to display intelligence above 
even the highest grade of moronoia; but to be 
easily “shocked” is to be only just above hyper- 
moronoia. Hence, the value of all true literature 
that by stimulating the constructive imagination, 
it delivers one from the real shocks of life. This 
is the working principle of the so-called “Aris- 
totelian catharsis” whose experience is denied to 
the fool. To be indifferent to history, drama, 
poetry, opera and the novel is to admit mental 
deficiency. 

In respect to health, the hypermoron is so 
often a victim of what is called “neurasthenia” 
that this complex state of nervous instability and 
exhaustion may be taken almost as a tell-tale 
symptom of hypermoronoia. The habitminded- 
ness of this highest of defectives causes him to 
wear out particular nerve centres and brain areas. 
He digs deep grooves of mental and nervous ac- 
tion, which he fails to break down by play and 
varied activities and enthusiasms,—by laughter, 
joy and resultant neural recreation. The physi- 
cal diagnosis often displays adenoids, bad ton- 








sils, alimentary canal ferments, and general ane- 
mia; but surgical operations, medicines and die- 
tetics do not remedy in the adult hypermoron the 
pathological mental state. Whether adolescent 
hypermoronoia has persisted for want of such 
remedies, physicians dispute, some insisting that 
the mental deficiency has caused the physical de- 
ficiency and others holding vice versa. It must, 
however, be understood that many normal per- 
sons develop neurasthenia once in their lives; the 
intelligent never develop it twice. All make mis- 
takes: the fool makes the same important mis- 
take often. Persistent incurable neurasthenic in- 





validism both causes and results from hyper- 
moronoia. Few hypermorons live out the normal 
span of life, and then only when protected in some 
fashion by their kindred or by some other strong 
small social group. 

This means that the hypermoron cannot learn 
from the experience of others. Hypermoronoia 
\ has been described as absence of the constructive 
imagination. This near-normal not 
really learn from his own experience; though his 
excessive repetitiveness does produce rapidity of 
action, it does not produce finer skill or larger 
wisdom. “Though thou dost bray a fool among 
wheat with a pestle in a mortar, yet will not his 
folly depart from him.” Experience really 

teaches the fool nothing. 

Another trait to be noted is that of the anger 
of the hypermoron, which differs alike from tne 
angers of the inferior defectives and from the 

| anger of eunoiacs. The temperamental manifes- 
tations of anger are not the same in all hyper- 
; morons, but it does happen that the usual cause 
of anger in hypermorons is being balked in some 
habit. When a normal man in a normal state of 


man does 
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health finds some habit denied expression, he ad- 
justs himself cheerfully; but the hypermoron 
bumps up against denial as the locomotive going 
full head on bumps upon a mighty boulder fallen 
oft a mountain wall to the track, and he breaks 
in ruin. His world is lost. Anger in a hyper- 
moron is terrible and pitiful. A case in point was 
that of a rural school teacher who in sudden an- 
ger threw a fourteen-year-old boy down a flight 
of stairs and then kicked him out to the road, 
where he was found with broken ribs, arm and 
nose. And the teacher was forty years old, him- 
self a father, and ‘generally a model of deport- 
ment. On trial, it appeared that he had no 
memory of what he had done. The offence was 
a hypermoronoiac explosion, such as has been 
styled a “brain-storm.” 

The hypermoron avoids the abstract. It is 
apparently a contradiction that he loves general- 
izations; but he cannot discriminate universal 
from general truths. It may be doubted whether 
there are a dozen universal truths known to men: 
for example, the hypermoron cannot in conduct 
exemplify what is meant by an understanding of 
“the conflict of the virtues.” It is this avoidance 
of the abstract that denies to the hypermoron the 
final fruit of life, which is wisdom. The roots of 
wisdom are in common sense, a delicate feeling 
for the human, one of whose prime qualities is 
difference, variability. 

Going from country to city, the once “havseed” 
hypermoron runs to the extreme of external con- 
formity to what he imagines are real city ways: 
or else he stays “hayseed” always even there. 
He has no rational adjustability. He is the vic- 
tim of “the white lights of Broadway.” 

This “incurable big boy,” this habitminded man 
cannot generate new ideas and then assess them 
rationally, rejecting the poor ones and using the 
good. At his very best, he does recognize that 
he “has no brains” and becomes a subservient 
worker according to his own habits as utilized 
by the will of others. 
a victim of his own instincts 
the social milieu. 


and habits and of 
He does not rise to forgery 
or burglary or embezzlement upon a great scale ; 
but he does commit arson and highway robbery. 

Very good persons spend much time, much 
money and much thought trying to redeem the 
criminal hypermoron; but he is no more redeem- 
able than the criminal imbecile. 
liver the harmless hypermoron from routine to 
et and independent livelihood.—to rational 
citizenship, to happy home life and to an agree- 
able social situation. The de- 
brain areas do not co- 


L 


They trv to de- 
free 


D1 It is hopeless. 
ficiency is physical. The 
ordinate. 

Adult hypermorons others 
And he is no friend of 
theirs who thinks of them, and accordingly pro- 
ceeds, otherwise in dealing with them. Whatever 
1, > »L- 2 - ~ 
the stock or breed or race, probably twenty-five 
years ot age is the uppermost limit of possible de- 
liverance trom this condition through any now 
known educational process. 


need direction by 
in order to be happy. 


That there are pedagogical remedies in vouth 


for this condition which so afflicts millions of 


At his worst, he becomes 
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adult persons is obvious. Original problems, inde- 
pendent themes, laboratory research, vigorous 
incentives, individual debates, hard athletics, and 


noia. Dull intelligence is still intelligence. Hy- 
permoronoia is a failure of what in the old fash- 
ioned psychology was styled “the subjective 


plenty of trouble are the indicated remedies. Hy- mind.” It does, however, indicate where the fail- 
permoronoia is normal until about seventeen’ ure lies,—it is in the associative and inventive 
years of age, or indeed anywhere up to twenty. processes, the synapses. The lower defectives 
The differential pedagogy of these cases de- fail in the neuroses themselves. The hypermoron 
pends upon their psychology. At the present gets properly the materials of thought, but the 
stage of educational knowledge, the#important free and effective thoughts do not issue. Hence, 
phase is the. application of the psychology of hy- when the diagnosis is correct, the prognosis fol- 
permoronoia to definite cases under diagnosis. lows. For the adult hypermoron, the future of- 
Mere stupidity is not necessarily hypermoro- fers no promise of improvement. 


Bonn 
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WINNING THE WAR 


When will this war be won? To that question, often on our lips and always in our 
hearts, a distinguished Englishman has answered, “In 1935.” That means, of course, that 
after the tumult and the shouting die, after the sacrifices have been offered on the altar of 
Moloch, this war will really be won by the nations that emerge from the conflict with the 
best assets in men and women. And these men and women are the boys and girls now in our 


schools. 
Our country entered this world conflict with clean hands and a pure heart, if ever a ) 
nation so entered upon a war. The immediate task before us is to prevent the triumph by 


force of a type of government and a theory of life in which we do not believe. We are 
addressing oursélwes loyally, unflinchingly, to this stupendous, all-engrossing task. We be- } 
lieve that it is of supreme importance to the future of mankind that this task be well and 
thoroughly accomplished, that the result will be more than worth the staggering cost. 

In the background, nurturing the great reserves of humanity on which the future 
must be built, stand the schools, never so important, never so indispensable as now. The 
biggest of all conservation projects, the conservation of our boys and girls, has, in the main, 
been turned over to the schools. ._The responsibility thus placed upon them would be appal- 
ling if it were not so tremendously inspiring. It challenges every man and woman engaged 
in school work to higher endeavor; it forces them to draw on hitherto unknown reservoirs 
of enthusiasm and of strength; it brightens ideals that had been dulled by routine and it 
sets up new ideals of surpassing splendor. Never in the world’s history could a man or i 
woman say with nobler pride, “I am a teacher.”—C. H. Thurber, January, 1918. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
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IN IOWA 

The wonder grows from season to season 
at the really remarkable extension of school 
work by institutions and the intensity of 
school activities in cities, and both extensity 
and intensity of rural school work. 

Iowa presents as many surprises and occa- 
sions for rejoicing as any state in the Union. 
She has been going up the line steadily for 
some time, but now she is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. State Superintendent Deyoe 
has demonstrated great courage and high 
skill in leadership, and all school men, legisla- 
tors and the press are squarely behind him in 
all phases of progress. 

We shall speak much more specifically of 
various features at a later day, but some 
things cannot wait for the greater opportu- 
nity. 

THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The State Association is being made over. 
It already has a secretary employed by the 
year, devoting all his time to its interests. 


The first “drive” for enrollment was at Sioux 
City, January 24-25. There were 550 teachers 
of the county present and 509 joined the State 
Association at that meeting, and the entire 
550 are sure to join in the near future; and 
that is likely to be true of every county in 
the state. A full 100 per cent. enrollment is 
anticipated. The profession is to be profes- 
sionalized to the limit. 


SIOUX CITY. 

Sioux City is one of the boosting cities of 
the Middle West. Iowa has three cities that 
are breaking records without booms. Des 
Moines and Waterloo are the running mates 
of Sioux City. The Sioux Citians claim to 
have the record for building in five years be- 
tween the Alleghanies and Rockies, in propor- 
tion to the 1910 census, and far be it from 
us to doubt it. sae 

Five years ago there was scarcely a fully 
up-to-date business block in the city; now 
there are several buildings worthy of Cleve- 
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land, Pittsburgh or Chicago, with more to fol- 
low. 


WONDERFUL LANGUAGE ACHIEVEMENT. 

But to my thinking the biggest thing in 
Sioux City is the ahead-of-the-procession 
school work. We have never seen language 
achievement in grades four, five and six 
to compare with that of Sioux City, under 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, his assistant 
and the teachers of those grades. We 
may attempt sometime to describe it, though 
we fear it is indescribable without showing 
the fruit of their zeal. In every respect the 
scheme is new, as new as reducing the cost 
of wheat bread one-fourth by using one-third 
small potatoes. 

Every child does absolutely personal work 
in story-writing for three years. Every child 
learns- all the mechanics of correct writing 
when he needs each feature, from capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation and spelling to the discrimi- 
nating use of grammatical forms and expres- 
sions. 

Every student helps every other student, 
and every other student helps him to think 
more clearly, to express himself more effec- 
tively, to arrange his thoughts more skilfully, 
to master the art of attractive writing as he 
has already masteréd the technique of correct 
writing. 

Each student as he leaves the sixth grade 
takes with him as a proud possession for life 
a bound book of his own making—in writing, 
in illustration and in binding. If anywhere 
all children leave the sixth grade with a better 
language-grammar-rhetoric equipment or have 
a better demonstration of accomplishment, we 
hope to know thereof. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ College has been 
so often commented upon in these columns 
that we had no suspicion that our visit of 
1918 would find anything new to report upon. 
We had “looked about” Cedar Falls so often 
in the last quarter of a century that we were 
wholly lacking in great expectations this time, 
but it is speaking guardedly to say that we 
have never seen so many progressive, master- 
ful features to wonder at as this time. 

More and more does Homer H. Seeley 
loom up as the masterful genius in teacher 
preparation. It is highly gratifying to see a 
state that has a State Board of Education 
with the appreciation of the fitness of things 
to make his salary $7,000. 

Iowa has demonstrated that one State 
Teachers’ College can serve an entire state. 
Nowhere does a state university, state col- 
lege or state normal school reach as many 
local communities as many times a year, with 
as highly educational and professional institu- 


tional leadership as does the Iowa State 
Teachers College. Thousands of teachers, 
prospective teachers and other earnest stu- 


dents faithfully, intelligently, inspiringly study 
under the leadership of men and women who 
are as ardently devoted to their extension 
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teaching as to their work at Cedar Falls. 

In addition to this school-year extension ac- 
tivity, the Iowa State Teachers College has 
three fully equipped summer sessions—at Red 
Oak, at Dennison and at Spencer. 

So much for the mechanical side of the col- 
lege. The scholastic, educational and profes- 
sional features are equally significant. This 
is especially true of the psychological and 


pedagogical research study -and . demonstra- 
tion by skillful specialists. 





THE WAR AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY DR. ROBERT J. ALEY 


President of University of Maine 


The increasing complexity of modern life 
has made secondary education for the masses 
almost as necessary as was elementary educa- 
tion a few decades ago. If the intense work 
of the present is to be maintained and the 
additional necessary work of the future well 
done, secondary education must be strength- 
ened and improved. Much of the important 
work of the reconstruction period following 
the war, as well as most of the scientific work 
during the war, must be done by highly edu- 
cated men. These men must come from the 
colleges, technical schools and _ universities. 
These institutions cannot produce them unless 
the secondary schools furnish the proper 
preparation. 

The appointment of an Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defence hav- 
ing as one member, Hollis Godfrey of Drexel 
Institute, representing education and_ engi- 
neering, has given education the highest of- 
ficial recognition. By the terms of the federal 
act education is thus officially recognized as 
a national resource. This recognition means 
much for the present and will certainly have 
great bearing on the future development of 
the educational work of this country. 

Graduates of colleges, undergraduates and 
the older students of secondary schools have 


enlisted entirely out of proportion to the 
class to which they belong. The government 
has called upon educated men to come to 


Washington for special service, as well as to 
carry on many of the important activities of 
the government in their own states. While 
this response has had the effect of depleting 
the teaching force of the country and reduc- 
ing greatly the number of students, it is after 
all a high tribute to the character of the work 
that our educational institutions have been 
doing. They have not failed to teach real 
patriotism. 

While the great mass of teachers have ex- 
hibited the finest type of loyalty, there have 
been here and there a few examples of dis- 
loyalty, sometimes approaching very near to 
treason. The school authorities have been ac- 
tive and have weeded out most of those who 
have shown pro-German tendencies. In the 
time of a great world struggle the teachers 
of the youth of America should be of out- 


spoken loyalty. No teacher should be em- 
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ployed for whom an apology is necessary. 
Every teacher should be a citizen of this 
country. Those of foreign birth should be so 
completely naturalized that all trace of the 
hyphen has been removed. 


In every great crisis there are many people 
who think that some short cut to efficiency 
should be discovered and put into immediate 
operation. We are asked to shorten the time 
of secondary education and to replace studies 
of proven worth by those that would seem to 
minister to immediate needs. The careful 
student and observer of educational progress 
knows that educated men and women of value 
are produced by hard and continuous study 
of the great fundamental bodies of truth that 
the world has found useful and necessary. It 
doubtless is true that under the stress of the 
present emergency we should speed up the 
work of education. The very earnestness that 
the troubles of the world produce may be 
used to advantage in doing more and better 
work. In order to meet the labor situation 
connected with the growing of crops, and in 
other important industries, it may be neces- 
sary to shorten the term and change some- 
what the vacation periods. Where these 
things are done the work ought to be made 
so intense that the achievements of the short- 
ened year will be as nearly equal to normal 
accomplishments as possible. 

The secondary schools of the country have 
enormous plants of buildings, laboratories, 
libraries, shops, gymnasiums and playgrounds 
that are only used a fraction of the time. Pre- 
ceding the war movements were ready in var- 
ious parts of the country to use these plants 
more efficiently. Now is the time to put 
these plans in operation. Evening and late 


afternoon classes for adults and employed 
young people should be arranged. The as- 
sembly rooms should be used for lectures 


upon all phases of the war, production and 
conservation. . 

The development of our relations to Ger- 
many has caused a _ revulsion toward the 
teaching of the German language. Already a 
marked decrease in the number of students 
taking this language is noted in secondary 
schools and colleges. This tendency is likely 
to continue for some time. It probably ought 


to be permanent. Our secondary schools 
would certainly do better to emphasize French 
and Spanish. We shall certainly have far 


more relat‘ons with French in the future than 
we have had in the past. If we are to es- 
tablish new lines of trade with the South 
American states, it will be necessary for us to 
have a large number of people familiar with 
the Spanish language. We should not, of 
course, entirely eliminate the study of Ger- 
man. There will continue to be use for this 
language. In the future, the American who 
knows German should know it for practical 
purposes and not as an accomplishment. It is 
very important, however, that the teachers of 
German in our secondary schools and col- 
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leges be men and women of undoubted loy- 
alty. This will mean that in general they will 
not be of German blood, or, if of German 
blood, far removed from the Fatherland. It 
is very important that no opportunity be 
given in the schools of the country for the 
German propaganda that has produced the 
traitors and plotters that are now giving the 
government so much trouble. 


The subjects of history and government 
furnish unusual opportunities for constructive 
teaching. Today, for the first time, the sol- 
diers of America are fighting side by side, in- 
stead of face to face, with the soldiers of the 
other English speaking nations. The English 
speaking people of the world are responsible 
for the ideals that we hold most dear. The 
English speaking people have stood for and 
developed personal liberty, law, order, indi- 
vidual opportunity and national responsibility. 
The best things in our government and our 
institutions are of English origin. The high 
school has a fine opportunity to revise the 
teaching of American history so that these 
fundamental origins may be understood and 
appreciated. Such teaching will knit us closer 
to the other English-speaking peoples of the 
world. The old prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings must be wiped out. The safety of the 
democracy that we believe in depends upon 
the co-operative union of the democratic 
peoples of the world. The proper teaching of 
adolescent youth will make that union pos- 
sible and permanent. 


Much of the time of our government is 
wasted today in_ contradicting unfounded 
statements regarding intentions and practices. 
As a result of the muckraking of the last dec- 
ade, we are a very credulous people. We are 
willing to believe anything we hear, particu- 
larly if it is evil. We have but little faith 
in the integrity of our officers or the stability 
of our institutions. The secondary schoo!s of 
the country may very profitably use the pres- 
ent opportunity to teach a greater faith in 
the integrity of men, in the honesty of their 
purposes and in the fundamental soundness of 
our institutions. The many serious charges 
the government is compel'ed to refute will 
furnish splendid material for use in such 
teaching. The fine work that the government 
is doing in its various departments, the won- 
derful accomplishments of the past few 
months and the great state papers of our 
President should all be used to show that our 
institutions are strong enough to meet the 
stress of great crisis. 

For a good many years our perspective of 
human knowledge and culture has been 
greatly askew as a result of German influ- 
ence. Many of our {students have gone to 
German institutions. UMder the spell of Ger- 
man professors they have been led to believe 
that human learning, culture and progress 
were all.in the keeping of the German people. 
Since 1914 these claims have been reviewed. 
We now know that the claims were grossly ex- 
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aggerated. It is a good time to review the 
erigins of learning and culture, and fix in our 
minds the fact that much of it did not come 
from the Teuton. The period of secondary 
school life furnishes a fine opportunity for 
young people to get the correct perspective 
of human knowledge, progress and culture. 
We should take advantage of the opportunity. 

It would be an interesting performance in 
any high school class to assist the young 
people to make a list of a score of the world- 
revolutionizing inventions and after the list 
was made to determine the country and the 
individual responsibility for each. Such a list 


would doubtless include the steam engine, the 


electric telegraph, the Atlantic cable, the elec- 
tric light, the sewing machine, the telephone, 


the submarine, the phonograph, wireless 
telegraphy and the aeroplane. These have all 
been revolutionary in their effect. Singu- 


larly enough, not one of them is credited to a 
German source. . 

The world war has increased the import- 
ance and enlarged the opportunity of the 
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secondary school. The school should speed 
up and intensify the work in the curricula of 
established and proven value. It should take 
advantage of the present opportunity to do 
the following things :— 

1, Weed out all teachers of doubtful loy- 
alty. 

2. Where necessary, 
change vacation periods. 

3. Use the plant and equipment for after- 
noon and evening schools. 

4. In manual training and vocational de- 
partments make useful products. 

5. Provide short courses in 
jects. 

6. Emphasize the study of 
Spanish rather than German. 

7. Teach history and government so as to 
emphasize our relations to English-speaking 
and democratic peoples. 

8. Teach a larger faith so as 
credulity. 

9. Give a right perspective on the origin 
and development of knowledge and culture. 


shorten terms and 


certain sub- 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXV.) 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Walter Prichard Eaton is a “socialist of the 
chair” who resides in Stockbridge, Mass., and al- 
ternates between writing stories of adventure for 
youth, poems and essays dealing with Nature in 
her Berkshire moods, and dramatic criticism of a 
high order. He graduated at Harvard Univer- 
sity and still loves his alma mater, indeed loves 
her so much that he tells her of her faults, much 
as John Jay Chapman does on occasion, or as 
Lucius Price, who, over other names, is doing 
some admirable critical work now in daily and 
monthly journalism. Mr. Eaton’s latest display 
of filial love was a protest against the super mili- 
tancy of Harvard during the days when the Pres- 
ident and the nation were far from certain that 
the republic must be drawn into the struggle. 

Like so many dramatic critics in the United 
States, Mr. Eaton finally fixed on that form of 
journalism, after he had had an all-round train- 
ing and experience on the Boston Journal and 
New York Tribune. It came with an invitation 
to join the staff of the New York Sun as play- 
goer and play reviewer; and for a season all 
went well, Mr. Eaton writing what he thought of 
plays, actors and producers, and the Sun stand- 
ing back of him. But Mr. Eaton told the truth 
too often to suit certain of the theatre mana- 
gers and owners. He had grown up in Malden, 
near Boston, and so had orthodox views about 
truth-telling which made it difficult for him to 
call “black” white and to cater to both the ad- 
vertiser and the public. Finally he was given 
the choice of curbing his pen or losing his job 
as critic. He left the Sun and his case became 
celebrated and like unto that of William Winter’s 
and the New York Tribune, although of course 


it did not attract the national attention that the 
veteran critic’s summary sundering of his ties did. 

Mr. Eaton was not long in finding columns 
open to him where he could comment as he 
pleased upon plays in New York or any other 
play-producing centre where his new found free- 
dom permitted him to go. There were news- 
papers exceedingly glad to get the word of an 
honest man albeit competent; and the editor of 
the American Magazine was wise enough to es- 
tablish a department for Mr. Eaton 
still carries and 
ency. 


which he 
thus gets a national constitu- 
In it some of the soundest, most construc- 
tive comment upon plays, playwrights and players 
that has been published during the past decade 
has found expression. It has not been written 
with the speed, rush and “impressionistic” quality 
that characterizes the work of the “first night” 
play reviewers of the metropolitan press. Mr. 
Eaton now is not the slave to any such method 
of production. At his leisure he goes down from 
the hills to the glare of Broadway and the thea- 
tre district of Gotham. He brings with him the 
clarity of vision that comes from hill-climbing, 
forest-threading, village-loving Berkshire _ life. 
He sees, he reflects, he mulls, he ultimately 
writes ; but it is creative work, not “penny a liner” 
stuff that comes forth. 

Like Ray Stannard Baker, another journalist, 
once wholly “contemporary,” but now given to 
a form of literature that is less ephemeral and 
who also has a permanent home in the hills of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Eaton has developed another 
medium for expressing himself since he left the 
cosmopolis and the “white light” district behind. 
In fact Mr. Eaton may be said to have disclosed 
himself as a poet as well as a nature interpreter. 
Of his verse no formal collection is yet on the 
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market, but those who have read such verse as 
he has published see that he is using that medium 
for voicing his criticism of life in general, among 
the hill folk with whom he now lives and among 
the urbanites that he has left behind. As a so- 
cialist he is far from satisfied with the social struc- 
ture the ages have given him to live in, and he is 
doing his bit to better things. Like Masters of 
Illinois he is a satirist at times, but with how 
much juster and more hopeful an outlook on the 
humble folk of village street or of city alley! 


In nature interpretation, after the manner of 
Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, he is fast looming 
up as major figure given a few more years. The 
love and passion of his youth was for contact with 
Nature as she still existed relatively untouched 
by man in the woodlands, by the fishing streams 
and by the ocean side of eastern Massachusetts. 
Now he lives among the splendid hills of west- 
ern Massachusetts in a region not yet wholly 
transformed into the “preserves” of the rich of 
New York. The fruit of his harvesting as a 
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tiller of the soil, student of the sky, explorer of 
the forests and patient ‘watcher of the effect of 
climate upon vegetation and manifold forms of 
animal life, began to appear a few years ago in 
some of the best of the monthly magazines. His 
book “Barn Doors and Byways” gave permanent 
form to these charming nature essays. This is 
now supplemented by another collection, “Green 
Trails and Upland Pastures,” fresh from the 
press. 

We said that Mr. Eaton played three roles, 
critic of the drama, poet, and interpreter of na- 
ture. “Tis true. But he has a fourth. An ar- 
dent champion and practical helper of the “Boy 
Scout” movement, he has turned his pen toward 
creating juvenile literature of the most whole- 
some kind, and his stories of boy life hinging on 
such activities as the Boy Scout code of duty and 
honor favor, have had the circulation they de- 
serve. The constituency he creates by this ser- 
vice will, as it becomes mature, follow him as 
guide into his other areas of insight and idealism. 


~~" 
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O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 
Constrain the anguished worlds from sin and grief; 


Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit. 


sa 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 





WASTE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


BY CHARLES. M, STEBBINS r 


[From paper on “Saving New York City a Million Dollars Annually on Secondary Education.”] 


The first shortcoming in our present system 
is the necessity for uniform progress on the 
part of all students. No arguments are needed 
to show that there is a vast difference in the 
mental capacities of children when they enter 
high school. Not infrequently the difference 
in the abilities of pupils in the same class is 
in the proportion of one to twelve. In other 
words, pupils are put into classes, under exist- 
ing conditions, with other pupils who are cap- 
able of doing ten or twelve times as much 
work in a given amount of time. Ordinarily 
we find that there are three large groups in 
a given class, one of which is capable of ad- 
vancing much more rapidly than is demanded 
by the course of study, one of which is able 
to do just about what is provided by the 
course of study, and one of which is incapable 
of accomplishing that much. Frequently the 
group capable of doing more work is by far 
the largest of the three. Nevertheless, all 
these pupils of varying abilities are classified 
together, given lessons of uniform length and 
difficulty, and are required to pass a uniform 
standard at the end of five months. With 
what result? That at least 40 per cent. of 
the pupils have had their mental capacities 
restrained, that about 30 per cent. have been 
working in accordance with their natural 
gifts and attainments, while a remaining 30 
per cent. have had a pace set for them that 
they could not maintain. 


Experiments that have been tried prove 
that the first group, if put by themselves and 
instructed separately, can accomplish from 
one-half to two times as much as the second 
group, with no more than an equal amount of 
time and effort. The losses through our pres- 
ent methods hereby indicated are _ serious 
enough when looked at from*a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint; for if 40 per cent. of students 
accomplished the additional 50 per cent. of 
work of which they are capable, the net sav- 
ing to the city would be 20 per cent. of the 
total cost of instruction, or more than $1,(00,- 
000 annually. 

A still more serious consideration is the 
loss of interest, and the resulting habits of 
idleness and inattention on the part of the 
quicker pupils, due to the. fact that their 
mental activities are being constantly  re- 
strained and stupefied into indifference by the 
repetition of what to them has become a 
commonplace. Equally vicious is the effect 
upon the slow pupil, who, after a few weeks, 
finds it impossible for him to keep pace with 
the class. Soon he is unable to understand 
the work of the classroom, recognizes the 
fact that he is foredoomed to failure and 
ceases to try. Henceforth he merely occupies 
a seat in the classroom. Instances of this 
kind begin to appear in classes before one 
month of the school term has elapsed, and 
many of them before the middle of the term. 
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The average pupil in the class, who really de- 
termines the rate of progress, and who there- 
fore might be supposed to flourish, does not 
escape without penalty, for the influence of 
two discontented elements in the class is a 
severe handicap. 

One of the direct results of requiring uni- 
formity of progress is the repeating of sub- 
jects by a very large number of pupils. In 
some of our larger high schools the propor- 
tion of pupils failing of promotion runs above 
35 per cent. in Latin, above 35 per cent. in 
mathematics, about 25 per cent. in biology 


-and 15 per cent. in English. This means an 


average of from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
of first term pupils repeat their work in 
schools where the standards are severe. The 
ratio, of course, is considerably lower in the 
second term and continues to improve until, 
in the fourth year, the number of those re- 
peating is small. With proper classification 
and the adaptation of the course of study to 
the ability of the pupils, repeating could be 
entirely eliminated with a great saving to the 
city and with great benefit to all pupils con- 
cerned. 

The number of periods during which the 
pupil is under instruction in the classroom 
is out of all proportion to the amount of time 
he has at his disposal for the preparation of 
lessons. In our college preparatory courses 
pupils of the first year are under instruction 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine periods per 
week: This means an average daily total of 
instruction amounting to almost six periods. 
with two periods, or about an hour and a half 
per day, left for the preparation of lessons in 
school, under the present program of a nine- 
period day. 

What should be the ratio between the 
amount of time in recitation’ and the amount 
of time devoted to the preparation of lessons? 
The proportion .varies somewhat with the 
nature of the subject, but in such subjects as 
English, history, mathematics and _ foreign 
languages, the period of preparation may 
profitably be double that of the recitation. 
The progress of the recitation will be in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of time spent 
in preparation. If little time is devoted to 
preparation, it necessarily follows that the re- 
sulting lack of understanding on the part of 
the pupils will result in slow development of 
the recitation, and much time will be con- 
sumed in clarifying what would have been 
obvious if thoughtful preparation had _ been 
made. 

Every time, therefore, that we increase the 
number of periods under instruction, we strike 
a double blow at the effectiveness of the 
teacher and lay a corresponding double tax 
on the citizens of New York; for the child 
has only a limited amount of time at his dis- 
posal, and cannot go on indefinitely increasing 
his hours of educational labor. Under our 
present system the average high school stu- 
dent leaves home at about 8.15 in the morning 
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and arrives home at about 4.15, while many 
pupils leave home at 8.00 a. m., or earlier, 
and do not reach home before 4.30 or 4.45. 
This makes the school day of the pupil one of 
from eight to nine hours, without. counting 
the necessary preparation of lessons at home. 
How much time may we expect from the 
pupil for home study? The answer should be 
none! 

However, pupils do spend time on home 
study, but in many cases it is unwilling and 
ill-spent and results only in rendering the 
child more weary and education more dis- 
tasteful, which in turn renders the teacher’s 
task more difficult and less effective. In any 
case, the amount of home study done under 
present conditions must be totally insufficient 
to make profitable the large amount of instruc- 
tion that is given. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


BY DR.*H. N. MACCRACKEN 





It was an American poet, himself of Ger- 
man descent and absolutely loyal to America, 
who addressed a little book to the boys and 
girls of this land: “You are the Hope of the 
World.” That is the exact truth. You are 
indeed the world’s hope for democracy, 
for justice, for international friendship. How 
can we,make you feel this, we older people 
working now to help our nation in our fight 
for these things? 

Well, one way is the Junior Red Cross. 
President Wilson approved of it when he is- 
sued his famous proclamation September 15, 
calling to the children of the schools to unite 
under it for patriotic service. 

During the ten days between Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays, February 12 to 22, 
1918, the American Red Cross is going to 
summon you, boys and girls of America, to 
respond to President Wilson’s call in com- 
plete battle line formation—the battle line of 
the American: school. 

The president of the National Education 
Association has issued a call to the colors, 
which we hope will be read by every teacher 
in the land. Cardinal Gibbons has given his 
full approval to the movement and_ serves 
upon our national committee. Many others, 
representing every type of school and every 
kind of scholar, have joined us in the great 
movement. 

What is the Junior Red Cross? 

It is a department of the American Red 
Cross belonging to the school children of the 
United States, through which they can find 
expression in every form of patriotic service 
As President Wilson says, “Learn by doing 
kind things under your teacher’s direction to 
be the future good citizens of this great 
country which we all love.” 

The Junior Red Cross is unity. When a 
school has once joined the Junior Red Cross 
it can engage in any form of patriotic service 
Which the government has approved. It can 
work for war savings; it can plant school 
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gardens; it can engage in salvage work of 
the raw material board; it can help the Food 
Administration or the Council of Defence, and 
all the while be acting as a part of the Junior 
Red Cross which has agreed to co-operate 
with all these branches of the government 
work. 

The Junior Red Cross is efficiency. It can 
provide you boys and girls with work to do 
which will be of real service, with opportumi- 
ties for work which are practical and which 
lead to definite results; with specifications of 
articles to make which the Red Cross knows 
to be useful at this time.. You can be sure 
that your money which goes to the Red Cross 
will not be wasted. 

The Junior Red Cross is conservation. 
Every sweater that you knit, every box that 
you make, is just as truly a piece of conserva- 
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tion as money put in the war savings or lib- 
erty bonds. You are helping the government 
by using your school time in helping to re- 
lease other workers in other fields, of which 
the government has ‘need. 

_ The Junior Red Cross is morale. In joining 
it you are joining that great army of citizens 
which stands back of the boys at the front. 
You put courage in their hearts and power in 
their elbow, you make them feel that their 
country is with them and is something to 
fight for and die for, if need be. 

Can you think of any reason—teachers and 
boys and girls—why you should not join the 
Junior Red Cross? Then write to the nearest 
Red Cross Chapter headquarters and have 
your school join the rest. Make our battle- 
cry come true: “Every School a Red Cross 
Auxiliary, a Centre of National Service.” 





EDUCATORS 


NORTH DAKOTA’S CHOICE. 


Dr. Thomas Kane, former president of the 
State University of Washington, succeeds Dr. 
Frank L. McVey as president of the State 
University of North Dakota. This is a rare 
opportunity for Dr. Kane to take the leader- 
ship of one of~the most educationally virile 
states of the Northwest. Nowhere will edu- 
cational leadership signify more in the next 
five years than in North Dakota. There is 
not likely to be any change in the policy of 
the state administration, which is pledged un- 
reservedly to educational progress. Dr. Kane 
is sure to meet the needs of the state at a 
time when his experience and vigor will count 
for much. 

seitedenines 
APOSTLE OF EFFICIENCY. 

Bruce M. Watson, as executive secretary of 
the Public Education and Child Labor Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, is a leader of educa- 
tional progress in Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Watson by temperament, taste 
and talent is admirably adapted to the great 
opportunity that has come to him, and his ex- 
perience prepared him for it. He was a prin- 
cipal of large influence in the school and com- 
munity in Syracuse, and, as long-time super- 
intendent of Spokane, he caught the spirit of 
the energetic West. Not often is a school 
man privileged to round out his life work as 
delightfully and serviceably as Mr. Watson is 
doing. He studies in a masterly manner 
specific educational problems, presents his con- 
clusions and convictions in some magazine 
and then the Association issues the article as 
a bulletin and gives it wide circulation in 
channels of largest usefulness. 

sceutiiiacaaten 
BENDER BACK TO IOWA. 

Professor Wilbur H. Bender, Minnesota 
College of Agriculture, goes back to Iowa as 
director of vocational education for the state, 
and special supervisor of agriculture in high 


PERSONALLY 


schools. This signifies much to the state. Mr. 
Bender was for some time director of the 
State Normal College Training School for 
Teachers at Cedar Falls. He was one of the 
men with a large vision and determined pur- 
pose and he resigned to prepare himself for 
special work along vocational lines, specializ- 
ing in agriculture. He was incidentally on 
the faculty at Ames while studying, and then 
went to the faculty of the Minnesota College 
of Agriculture. He has had the opportunity 
of late of choosing between attractive offers, 
preferring ultimately to go back to Iowa, 
where most of his educational work has been 
done. His headquarters will be with State 
Superintendent Deyoe at Des Moines. He 
is a scholarly man, widely experienced in deal- 
ing with men, in and out of institutions, an 


indefatigable worker, and trustworthy to the 
limit. 


——Q———— 

Captain Jesse D. Burkes, now of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army, has been the director of the efficiency 
department of Los Angeles in its fight for 
democracy. He was previously in a similar 
position in Philadelphia. He is foremost 
among the body of young men engaged in 


rescuing municipalities from the ruinous reign 
of grafters. 


——_9——_— 


E. H. Scott, the new manager of the Educa- 
tional Department of J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Philadelphia, has been connected for the last ten 
years with the firm of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. This not only affords Mr. Scott a rare 
opportunity to make available his extensive ac- 
quaintance and agency experience but enables the 
Lippincott Company to intensify as well as ex- 
tend their Educational Department, which has al- 
ready become an important factor in their busi- 
ness. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity with high school and superintendent’s 
experience in Pennsylvania. 
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PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The Parent-Teachers’ Associations have de- 
veloped wonderfully, both in number and in 
character. None of the dangers that some 
school people seemed to fear are now in evi- 
dence, and all the possibilities of good which 
the enthusiastic ¢hampions prophesied have 
come true, reaching a much higher mark than 
even they hoped for. 

Get a live Parent-Teachers’ Association be- 
hind any good work, in city or country, and 
its success is assured. 

It was in a rural district in California, in the 
foothills of California, where such an organ- 
ization was formed. At one of their first meet- 
ings they studied the weakness of their rural 
school from the point of view of the weakness 
for which the community would naturally be 
responsible. 

They were told by the teacher that the at- 
tendance was far too irregular; that the ab- 
sences were so frequent that the work of the 
school was demoralized. 

They asked themselves who had _ children 
who were often absent. They were all guilty. 

Why are our children absent so much? All 
had the same answer: “Because whenever it 
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rains or snows the walking is too bad for the 
children to go to school and sit with wet feet.” 
Result? Then and there the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association voted to build 1,000 feet of board 
walk, and an absence was almost unknown 
thereafter. To discuss their own responsibility for 
a cause of school inefficiency was to remedy it. 

A volume could be written about the whole- 
some effect of having the mothers meet the 
teachers for a frank discussion of things as 
they are and as they should be. 

This absolutely eliminates the old-time irre- 
sponsible gossipy criticism, both of the schools 
and of one another, 
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RETIREMENT OF DR. MAXWELL 


On Monday, February 11, Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell of New York City of his 
Own initiative became superintendent-emeritus 
at a salary of $10,000. 

There is a phase of this action which deserves 
more than a passing notice. On the day that 
Arthur L. Somers became president of the New 
York City Board of Education, Dr. Maxwell 
said to him that he would be pleased to retire 
on such terms as the new Board of Education 
should elect. 

On the first day that William H. Maxwell 
taught in the United States—in the Brooklyn 
High School—Arthur L. Sonrers was in his 
class. 

From the day that Dr. Maxwell became su- 
perintendent of Brooklyn Mr. Somers has been 
upon his Board of Education most of the time, 
serving on Dr. Maxwell’s Boards in Brooklyn 
and Greater New York for more years than 
have any other three men. It was with genuinely 
delightful sentiment to both Dr. Maxwell and 
Mr. Somers that this retirement under such 
generous conditions took place. 
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ARE MATHEMATICS TO BE UNIFIED?* 


A “first appearance” is always most attractive. 
whether it be of a drama or of a book, and 
the attractiveness and interest are greatly en- 
hanced when the first appearance is that of a 
university textbook in a conventionalized sub- 
ject. Hence the zeal with which teachers of 
mathematics in universities, colleges and tech- 
nical schools will welcome a book by the pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Dartmouth College 
and his assistant, which is literally the first ap- 
pearance by leaders in the teaching of mathe- 
matics of a text attempting to reconstruct al- 
most entirely freshman mathematics. 

“Unify the work in mathematics in the fresh- 
man year” has been demanded by radicals 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. University 
professors of the conventional class have 
hitherto been dull of hearing, but at last one 
of the most scholarly colleges in America has 
not only heard but heeded the call. 

Because we have been interested in the de- 


*‘Elementary Mathematics—Analysis.” By John Wesley Young and 
Frank Millett Morgan, both of Dartmouth College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth, 548 pp. Price, $2.60. 
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mand for such unification, and because we 
know that no school or college reform has any 
standing in the Court of Appeal until it has 
been organized into a textbook and tested by 
many teachers in different classes of colleges 
and technical schools, we professionally rejoice 
in this first appearance of a- textbook that at- 
tempts seriously and rather brilliantly to make 
it possible and relatively easy to teach a fresh- 
man class along the new lines of approach. 

Far be it from us to assume to pass judg- 
ment as to the final outcome of the innovation 
or of the distinctive merits of this treatment, 
but we are willing to record a Yankee guess 
that both the theory and this textbook will win 
in the present discussion and demand for a 
demonstration. 

At least every professor who teaches elemen- 
tary mathematics should master the subject as 
here presented. 





OFFICIAL VICIOUSNESS 


For some unaccountable reason there has 
been a disposition to vilify and falsify as to 
the physical condition of Americans between 
twenty-one and thirty-one years of age, as 
revealed by the selective draft. In some cases 
at least one United States official has seemed 
to enjoy the Ananias diversion. 

Again and again it has been asserted that 
eighty per cent. of those examined were 
physically unfit. Now the exact facts are out. 

Less than thirty per cent. of those examined 
for the first draft were physically unfit. That 
is bad enough, but it is a long distance from 
thirty per cent. to eighty. 

South Dakota stands at the top of the list 
with over eighty per cent. of selectives found 
physically fit for service. The great agricul- 
tural states of the West follow, with seventy- 
five to eighty per cent. of fitness, while Ala- 
bama is the only state east of the Mississippi 
River to get into this classification. Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont and Maine fall lowest in the 
summary, with less than sixty per cent. physi- 
cally fit. 

Of the total number that underwent physi- 
cal examination, 2,510,706, only 730,756 were 
rejected as unfit, or less than thirty per cent. 
of the total. 
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COOK COUNTY ONCE MORE 


If the schools of Cook County, Illinois, 
would only stop doing new and interesting 
things we would not refer to them so often. 
We thought we had dealt adequately with the 
school market scheme when we wrote of the 
wayside markets of the members of the 
“Home-School Project Clubs” of last August. 
Then we had to refer to one one-room school 
community market day. Again we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to report upon the de- 
velopment of this idea until the little Leyden 
school invited all market garden people of 
the school district to bring their mid-No- 


vember products, submit to a uniform scale 
of prices, a minimum and maximum being sug- 
gested. 

It was not like an August sale. The variety 
was less, but the quantities were greater. One 
man brought 1,800 head of cabbage. One man 
brought forty bushels of onions. Everything 
brought was sold without breaking prices. There 
were 4,000 purchasers of the various farm and 
garden products. Chicago came en masse to 
market. Everything was sold for less than 
city market prices, and yet every farmer re- 
ceived more than he would have received had 
he sold to the dealers in Chicago, and he saved 
nearly forty miles of teaming. The zeal of 
the children in running such a market was a 
great tonic. Every child learned a lot about 
marketing, about prices, about quality and 
quantity. 

It is the uniform testimony of the teachers 
that it does the school as much good to see 
seller and buyer line up for business as it 
does the sellers and buyers to line up. Every 
teacher uses the occasion before and after 


market day for real educational achievement 
in school work. 
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“A FAMILY LETTER” 


_The Atlantic Monthly for December pub- 
lished the most important article on the duty 
of Germans in America that we have seen. It 
was entitled “A Family Letter,” a bona fide 
letter written by a genuinely Americanized 
German to his brother, who is in no sense an 
anti-American German, but not at all a pro- 
American German. 

Lewis Parkhurst, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, has reprinted this in a neat pocket 
edition, which he will gladly send to whoever 
will write him for it. Whoever gets a copy 
should hand it or mail it to some American with 


German ancestry. Mr. Parkhurst in a Foreword 
says :— 





“The purpose of circulating it especially 
among Americans of German ancestry is to 
bring closely to their attention the real issues 
which now confront the nation of which they 
are a component part with the hope that the 
example of the writer may be an inspiration 
to this virile, intelligent and prosperous por- 
tion of our people, and that it may perhaps 
be the means of helping them to see clearly 
that their first duty is to be positively loyal 
to the country which has welcomed them with 
such generous hospitality and which before the 
great war, for one reason or another they 
preferred to the land of their ancestors, In 
this fateful hour when millions of America’s 
sons are offering their lives in defence of that 
freedom which men and women of all races 
and nationalities have sought and found under 
the Stars and Stripes, the whole nation looks 
hopefully to our fellow citizens of German 
lineage to stand by the country which in hap- 
pier days they or their ancestots chose of 


their own free will to be their hom . 
children’s homeland.” e and their 
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CHILD WELFARE DRIVE 

The lives of one hundred thousand of the 
nation’s children are to be saved in a “Child 
Welfare Drive” which the Federal Children’s 
Bureau has announced. The drive will begin 
on April 6, one year from the day the United 
States declared war, and the first day of the 
Children’s Year. 

Public health authorities agree that half the 
deaths of young children are easily prevent- 
able. Each state will be assigned a definite 
quota of the hundred thousand lives to save. 
State councils of defence and the state 
women’s committees are being called upon to 
be responsible for the state quotas. 

Methods of work will be those which have 
already proved efficient in saving children’s 
lives in the United States and other warring 
countries. 

To inaugurate the Children’s Year a nation- 
wide weighing and measuring of babies and 
children of pre-school age will be made. No 
such general test of the well-being of children 
has ever been attempted. It will show each 
community what its children need if the men 
of the rising generation are to be free from 
the physical defects which the draft has re- 
vealed. 

The plans contemplate economy for every 
purpose except for the essential means of pro- 
tecting child life. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS DRAFTED 


Provost Marshal-General Crowder ordered 
the preparation of an occupational card index 
of every registrant under the selective service 
law. The work is to be done through the 
superintendents of schools. The rulings read: 
“The provost marshal-general has requested 
that the superintendents of schools organize 
and supervise the work of preparing an occu- 
pational card index of every registrant under 
the selective service law. 

“Printed instructions have been sent direct 
from Washington to each such superintendent, 
and a partial supply of cards has been for- 
warded direct to each local board.” 

General Crowder states that those who pre- 
pare the cards must have full access to the 
questionnaires. They will be bound by the 
penalty provisions of the selective service reg- 
ulations, and the school superintendents have 
been requested to call such provisions to their at- 
tention. 
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CADDY TEACHING THE LATEST 


Many schoolboys of suburban Chicago earn 
good money on Saturdays and in summer va- 
cation as caddies. There are more boys want- 
ing this job than there are jobs for them. 
Country Life Director Bright, at Harvey, a 
Chicago suburb, arranged for a golf master 
to meet the schoolboys of ten school districts 
and tell them what to do and what not to do, 
how to do it and how not to do it in order to 
be experts. They are first selected and best 
_paid of all caddies, 
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SURVEY OF SMALL CITY 


At the invitation of Superintendent G. E. 
Davis and the Board of Education, H. F. Mar- 
tin and Leon O. Smith, graduate students in edu- 
cation and psychology of the State University 
of Iowa, made a survey of several phases of 
the Union, Iowa, schools. The survey was 
begun in December and completed in January 
and included pedagogical tests in both grades 
and high school, the Terman revision of the 
Binet-Simon tests of .one hundred and _ fifty 
pupils and a survey of the school building. 
One of the significant features of the survey 
was a public meeting of teachers and parents 
for a discussion of the most important findings 
of the survey staff. Union is one of the 
smallest towns in the country to have a survey 
made by outside educators. Previous to the 
survey Superintendent Davis had a thorough 
medical inspection made of all pupils. 





COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


The school is surely facing all sorts of op- 
portunities for community improvement. At 
Yuma, Arizona, in the neighborhood of many 
Indians, an educational association offered a 
substantial prize to the Indian mother who 
brought the best-washed baby. Many won- 
dered how. the Indians would respond, but they 
responded nobly, and presented clean and at- 
tractive babies for inspection. This is the 
latest demonstration of community service of 
which we know. 
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CLEVELAND’S SALARIES 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding of Cleveland 1s 
certainly entrenching himself in the affec- 
tionate esteem of the teachers whatever the 
effect may be upon the taxpayers. Report 
says that the salary increases of this year 
are nearly a million and a half dollars, or 
half of the $3,000,000 bond issue voted in the 
November election. 


Boston University is one of the few col- 
leges with an increased enrollment this year. 
It has passed the 3,000 mark. It is now the 
third largest college in New England, and 
promises soon to pass Yale. 


Moving the clock ahead an hour in summer 
to give an extra hour’s evening, and in the 
winter to save an hour’s coal would seem to 
make it unanimous. 


Emerson said of Goethe: “He cannot hate 
anyone; his time is worth too much.” No big 
man ever has time to be the enemy of anyone. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


Vocational guidance is as real a problem for 
parents as is vocational guidance for teachers. 


A course of study that does not provide gener- 
ously for variety is a curse. 


Toasting your friends is better than roasting 
your enemies, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FIRST TROOP-SHIP TO GO DOWN. 


The torpedoing of the Cunard steamship 
Tuscania off the Irish coast is the first disaster 
which has overtaken an American troop-ship. 
It was unavoidable that, sooner or later, the 
ever-watchful German submarines should find 
an opportunity to attack successfully one of 
the ships conveying American troops across 
the Atlantic; and the surprising thing i$, not 
that this catastrophe should have occurred, but 
that it should have been so long delayed. Hap- 
pily, help was near at hand, so that out of the 
2,173 troops on board, all but about 200 were 
saved. Anxiety will be deepened in many 
thousand American homes by reason of this 
disaster, which brings home the: initial perils 
of this great war; but this will have to be ac- 
cepted among others as one of the inevitable 
risks. The Tuscania was a large and fine ship, 
which made its first voyage only three years 
ago. 


ONE YEAR OF THE SUBMARINES. 


February 1 marked the first anniversary—let 
us hope that it may also prove to be the last— 
of the unrestricted German submarine warfare. 
The leading Berlin newspapers printed articles 
on the anniversary, exulting over the record 
and praising the U-boat as “a weapon which 
has achieved strategic and moral results.” But 
when the results are contrasted with the confi- 
dent predictions made at the beginning, it is 
plain that they are a bitter disappointment. The 
German authorities and military. and financial 
leaders were sure that 1,000,000 tons of British 
shipping would be destroyed each month, and 
that Great Britain would be brought to her 
knees and the war ended in six months. The 
British losses during the year total barely one- 
third of the amount predicted; and in the later 
months they were only about one-half as ser- 
ious as in the earlier. The sinking of merchant 
shipping has now actually dropped below the 
level maintained before the policy of unlimited 
destruction went into effect. 


NO HALT IN THE WAR. 

The Supreme War Council of the Allied 
Powers, at its meeting in Versailles last week, 
declared plainly that it could find in the recent 
speeches of the German Chancellor and the 
Austro-Hungarian foreign minister no approxi- 
mation to the terms of the Entente Allies. The 
conclusion unanimously reached by the council 
was that the only course open for the Allies 
was the vigorous: and effective prosecution of 
the war until the pressure of their effort pro- 
duced a change of temper in the enemy govy- 
ernments justifying the hope of a peace based 
on the principle of freedom, justice and respect 
for international law. Evidently neither the 
camouflage nor the metiace contained in the 
speech of the German chancellor, or, in a 
slightly mofe guarded form, in that of Count 
Czertiti, produced the effect ariticipated upon 


the Allies, 


THE SINN FEINERS. 


The election just held in the South Armagh 
district to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death at the front of Dr. Charles O'Neill, the 
Nationalist who, like William Redmond, gave 
his life in fighting the Germans in France, af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for testing the 
strength of the Sinn Feiners. The last election 
in the district was in 1910, when Dr. O’Neill 
was chosen. At the recent election the Sinn 
Feiners, in high hopes, put forward Dr. Thomas 
McCarten, one of their most extreme repre- 
sentatives, who had been described as “the 
first ambassador of the Irish republic.” The 
Nationalists nominated a comparatively color- 
less candidate named Donnelly, who was elected 
by a vote of 2,316 as against only 1,017 polled 
for the aggressive McCarten. The Sinn Feiners 
had made no appreciable gain since 1910, when 
the Independent candidate polled 1,003 votes 
against Dr. O’Neill, who received 2,890. 


AMERICAN BOLSHEVIKI. 


Russian anarchists in this country have been 
prompt to express their sympathy with the 
Russian Bolsheviki. The convention of Rus- 
sian societies just held in New York was dom- 
inated by them, and, by a considerable majority, 
adopted resolutions addressed to President 
Wilson, protesting against the sentences 
against Alexander Berkman, Emma Goldman 
and two other Russian anarchists, which the 
United States Supreme Court has affirmed, and 
demanding the immediate release and return to 
Russia of the accused. Berkman has been sent 
to Atlanta, and Emma Ggldman to Jefferson 
City for two years, with the additional penalty 
of $10,000 fine each. It may be that we are 
destined to hear more of these cases, for the 
Bolsheviki in control at Petrograd have openly 
threatened reprisals against the American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Franels, if Berkman and Gold- 
man were not released. 


A NEW WATERWAY. 


Hope of a very considerable relief to railway 
congestion within a short time is afforded by 
the announcement that, within three months, 
the Barge Canal, which extends from New 
York City to Buffalo on Lake Erie, to White- 
hall and Burlington on Lake Champlain, and 
to Oswego on Lake Ontario, will be open. The 
canal has been in process of construction for 
fourteen years and has cost $155,000,000. En- 
thusiasm over the new waterway is somewhat 
dampened by the fact that it seems not to have 
occurred to any one that, next in importance 
to having a new barge canal was the having 
of barges to traverse it. To make full use of 
the canal there should be from 300 to 500 ves- 
sels of from 600 to 2,500 tons each, but only 
a fraction of this number are in sight. Accord- 
ing to American Industries, we have 500 miles 
of canal built to accommodate barges of 2,500 
tuns capacity, but no barges of this or any 


Continued on page 194. 
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It is 200 years ago since that sagacious and 
intrepid young French explorer, Jean Baptiste 
Le Moyne, sieur de Bienville, founded a French 
settlement or trading post on the alluvial 
banks of the Mississippi, which he proudly 
called New Orleans, and designed to be the 
seat of government of Louisiana. 

This greatest event in its history is to be 
commemorated in the “Crescent City” in 
April by a three-days’ celebration of a won- 
derfully comprehensive character. Bienville 
was a French-Canadian (the youngest brother 
of D’Iberville, founder of Louisiana), and 
French-Canadians, as well as Americans, have 
united in the celebration, which thus takes on 
an international character. 

At the bi-centennial of its foundation the 
city of New Orleans naturally takes special 
pains to exploit its growth, noble history, and 
to pay due tribute to its founder, of whom 
the talented historian of New Orleans, Cable, 
said that on laying down the governorship of 
the province of Louisiana after over forty 
years’ service (an. old Knight of St. Louis 
turning his sixty-fifth year), “he had more 
than earned the title fondly given him by the 
Creoles, of ‘the father of Louisiana.’” Bien- 
ville lived to be nearly ninety, and throughout 
his life, from youth to old age, was marked by 
the fine natural qualities of “kind sagacity 
and reserved candor.” The clearing which he 
made and the few scattered huts which he 
erected have become the nucleus of the great 
Mississippi Gulf seaport of today, with its an- 
nual exports of cotton, sugar, molasses and 
rice reaching many millions. 

The value of New Orleans to our nation in 
the holding of its South Gate is impressed by 
the celebration. The poetical contest has pro- 
duced a prize epic poem on the city’s romance 
and story. Permanent tablets appear on forty 
historic sites and buildings in the quaint old 
sections of picturesque New Orleans. A mon- 
ument to Bienville rises in the old Place 
d’Armes (Jackson Square); the city park is 
re-christened in honor of the founder, and 
flags of France, Canada and the United States 
float from every building. 

Not only international sentiment and _ at- 
tachment to old customs and places mark the 
celebration, but also patriotism and love of 
liberty. Military, civic and naval parades, a 
great pageant and tableaux, the throwing of 
flags and bombs from parachutes and aero- 
planes, the delivery of patriotic addresses (in- 
cluding one by the President of the United 
States), are scheduled. 

The public, private and parochial schools of 
New Orleans, the colleges and _ universities 
will have a definite part in the celebration. 
The large Bi-Centennial chorus is made up of 
school children, and Tulane University is rep- 
resented by the debate for the Carnot medal. 
New Orleans has 70,000 children in its var- 
ious schools out of a total population of 
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about 350,000, 13.4 per cent. of whom are il- 
literate. The city expends nearly two mil- 
lion dollars on its school system. Forty-three 
of the 314 members of the faculty of Tulane 
are women, who number only twenty-nine 
among the 1,200 students. Tulane University 
of Louisiana was founded in 1834, one million 
dollars being given by Paul Tulane, a mer- 
chant of New Orleans, in 1884. Over 500 stu- 
dents attend the H. Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial College for Women, founded in 1887. 

The people of New Orleans have great pride 
in their historic sites and buildings. 

The conspicuous historic spot is the ancient 
Place d’Armes or Military Square (located 
by Bienville in 1720 in the middle front of 
the settlement), “the last lurking place of the 
romance of New Orleans,” with which is as- 
sociated every important event in Louisiana’s 
colonial history. Here the chief historical 
ceremonies are held Saturday, February 9, 
with the addresses by notable persons in a 
great patriotic rally. 

Another old square is Beauregard, where 
slaves once gathered for barbaric dances when 
it was known as “Congo Square.” City Park 
(which the Bi-Centennial transforms into a 
memorial) is associated with early duelling, 
and at its dedication as “Bienville Park” on 
February 11 the cornerstone is laid of Bien- 
ville’s statue. 


Memories of “those strong-limbed Indians 
and early French and Spanish traders who 
carried their great burdens between the 
waters of the Bayou St. John and the Missis- 
sippi” cling to the old portage, the route of 
which is now marked from the Mississippi 
River through General Nicholls Street to 
Broad, through Tonti to Grand Route St. 
John to the Bayou. 

The restoration of the ancient Cathedral of 
St. Louis is a feature of the Bi-Centennial. 
Near it stands another marked edifice, the 
“calaboza,” or calaboose, of 1810. The United 
States branch mint stands on the _ historic 
spot where Jackson reviewed his troops on 
the march to Chalmette in 1815 at the battle 
of New Orleans. 

In that noted colonial structure, the “Ca- 
bildo” (once the government house and palace 
of justice under Spanish rulers, now used as 
law courts), a two-story adobe and shell lime 
building erected in 1795, the - country of 
France and the French representatives are 
honored at the big Bi-Centennial banquet. 
Here the great Lafayette was entertained in 
1825, and here in the council hall the keys of 
New Orleans were handed back in 1803 to 
the French, after thirty-four years of Spanish 
rule and only three weeks before (through 
the sale of Louisiana by Napoleon I to the 
United States) New Orleans became a_ free 
city, emancipated from the service and bar- 
gainings of European masters. 
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RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
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There are many kinds of hate, as many kinds of fire; 

And some are fierce and fatal with mufderous desire; 

And some are mean and craven, revengeful, selfish, 
slow, 

They hurt the man that holds them more than they 


DERE: IRI. 


hurt his foe. 


And yet there is a hatred that purifies the heart, 
The anger of the better against the baser part, 
Against the false and wicked, against the tyrant’s 


sword, 


Against the enemies of love, and all that hate the Lord. 


O cleansing indignation, O flame of righteous wrath, 
Give me a soul to see thee and follow in thy path! 
Save me from selfish virtue, arm me for fearless fight, 
And give me strength to carry on, a soldier of the 


Right! 


—The Outlook. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO MAKE ARITHMETIC LESSONS 
MORE CONCRETE 


BY SARA E, CHASE 
Principal of East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


To try to make fractions mean more to our 
children we stopped adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing them long enough to make 
sure that in the children’s minds 3, 3, } and so 
forth represented real values, and were not just 
terms. We had the children estimate and then 
find accurately 3 of the distance across the room, 
Sof a piece of cloth, and of a box of pencils. 
We asked them to find { of a piece of string,? of 
a rectangle drawn on the board, and } of a pack- 
age of papers. We had them learn through their 
own measurements that { was more than ?, and 
} more than 4%. 

A set of forty tape measures made it possible 
to have each child in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades have a tape measure in his hands 
and to become skillful in finding 4, 4, 3. and } of a 
yard. We measured to measure when we found 
no better reason for doing it, but the making and 
hanging of a new bulletin board, the hanging of 
a picture, a class gift, the rehanging of several 
others, the purchasing and making of a new piano 
cover, the decorations of bunting for February 
22, and the making of a checkers’ list for election 
day gave us some opportunities for measuring 
for real purposes. 

A talk on weight as a measure and an invita- 
tion to bring scales from home resulted in a col- 
lection of spring scales, fish scales, balance scales, 
family scales, letter scales and steelyards. Each 
child had a chance to handle ounce weights, two- 
ounce weights, } pound, } pound, and 1 pound 
weights. Each one had a chance to weigh some- 
thing on each scale. <A bird sent by parcel post 
to the Connecticut Audubon Society, some ex- 
periments on absorption and retention of water 
in soils, and some books sold as old paper, offered 
opportunities for real weighing. 


In our use of textbook problems we have 
omitted those whose conditions are not true to 
life and those that contain situations and words 
not familiar to the children. We have tried to 
use those that appeal to their interests and those 
that contain material common to their experi- 
ence. Such problems were selected from sev- 
eral textbooks for work in percentage, fractions 
and denominate numbers. There were forty 
problems under each of these subjects, and 
enough copies were made on the mimeograph 
for each child to have one. 


In mensuration we have omitted much and 
have made the rest as simple as possible. We 
have ignored all the horse-grazed circles, hex- 
agonal church steeples, and gable ends of houses 
found in every textbook. We have also omitted 
such problems as: “Find the area of a circle 
whose diameter is fourteen inches,” and “Find the 
area of a rectangle 13} feet by 63 feet.” We have 
tried to teach them to find area in school as they 
would do it outside school. We could not find 
many real purposes for determining areas, but 
we found real areas of real surfaces. We drew 
some plane figures on the blackboard and we 
cut some from cardboard. We let the children 
do all of the necessary measuring to find the 
areas of these figures. 

To learn just what purchases our children were 
making at grocery and other stores, we had one 
room keep an accurate record of the purchases 
they made during one month. Each teacher took 
the list of 136 articles a summary of these rec- 
ords showed had been purchased during the 
month, and by questioning her own class learned 
how the purchases they had recently made dif- 
fered. Then each teacher, taking care to use up- 
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‘to-date prices, made problems about such pur- 
chases as her children were making. 

In a rough little store, planned and furnished 
by themselves, the third grade learned to make 
change more accurately than the seventh and 
eighth grades could do it. 

Among other things our course of study calls 
for postal money orders, inventories, bills, and 
receipts. The children filled out money order 
blanks for their own class pins. They decided 
which one was most businesslike, and one child 
took it to the postoffice to get the order. The 
receipt was handed to the class treasurer for 
safe keeping. Each child made an inventory of 
the books charged to him, and the class working 
together made one of a large number of books 
discarded from the room. A dispute about paid 
and not paid class dues led to bills and receipts 
for ten cents that were real indeed to them. 

We have endeavored to provide in our arith- 
metic periods some situations of real interest to 
the class, requiring figuring on their part, and to 
seize every opportunity for such work that arose 
in any other subject, keeping always in mind our 
aim in teaching arithmetic—to give the children 
power to use numbers intelligently and accu- 
rately. 





NOTABLE WAR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


{Superintendent F. M. Shelton, Elyria, Ohio, makes 
the following statements.] 

The following is a record of the war activities 
of the children in the public schools of Elyria, 
Ohio. The record covers only the period from 
April 1 to December 21, 1917. In addition to the 
following, it should be mentioned that twelve high 
school boys have volunteered for various 
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branches of the service and that public school 
teachers of the city have purchased $14,450 worth 
of Liberty Bonds. 

Liberty Bonds.—Number of individual pupils 
purchasing bonds, 374; number of bonds pur- 
chased by schools, 2; value of bonds purchased, 
$30,750; value of certificates purchased, $145. 

Red Cross.—Number of pupils who are mem- 
bers, 478; number who have subscribed in addi- 
tion to paying membership fee, 171; total sub- 
scriptions, 470; number who have done Red Cross 
sewing and knitting, 326; number of articles 
made: Sweaters, 117; scarfs, 59; wristlets, 155 
pairs ; socks, 13 pairs; helmets, 8; wash cloths, 36; 
knee comforts, 42; pneumonia jackets, 8; hand- 
kerchiefs, 40; pillow cases, 11 pairs; tray cloths, 
8; napkins, 26; towels, 103; holders, 110; aprons, 
15; caps, 16; compresses, 42 dozen; bandages, 
27 dozen; lunches, 51; ration heaters, 841 
dozen; surgical dressings, 21 dozen; comfort 
bags, 16. 

Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Knights of Colum- 
bus, Salvation Army and other organizations 
working among the soldiers—Number contribut- 
ing to this work, 782; total amount contributed, 
$2,498. 

War and Orphan Relief—Number contribut- 
ing, 597; total amount contributed, including 
what the schools as a whole have given, $300. 

Garden and Farm Work.—Number of pupils 
having gardens the past summer, 1,009; total 
amount received from sale of vegetables (this 
does not include the value of vegetables con- 
sumed by the family), $3,077; number of pupils 
assisting with farm work, 495; total amount 
earned by pupils during the summer vacation 
(this includes employment of any kind for which 
pupils received pay), $27,484.86. 





For the sake of the great majority of college and university professors, who are both 


sane and loyal, it is imperative that the small minority, 


who give indications of being 


neither, shall nct be permitted to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the institution with 
which they are connected. This is true of public schools as well as colleges and universities. 
—O. T. Corson, Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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UNFORTUNATE OMISSION 
(Editorial.] 

In printing “Massachusetts Education, 1882-1907” in 
the issue of January 17, the following paragraphs were 
omitted :— 

In 1907 there were ten state normal schools with ad- 
mission requirements substantially equivalent to those of 
the colleges, while from the latter poured a torrent of 
able and ambitious aspirants for teaching careers, many 
of them prepared in departments of education. Fifty 
per cent. of the state’s teaching force were normal 
graduates, and thirteen per cent. college graduates. 
Salaries of men teachers had increased fifty per cent., 
and of women teachers forty-two per cent. 

In 1882 not quite six per cent. of the school enroll- 
ment was in high schools; in 1907, not quite ten. This 
comparison needs to be safeguarded even at the ex- 
pense of considerable digression, lest some educational 
or uneducational oracle should make it the basis of 
renewed assertions that only ten per cent. of Massa- 


- 


chusetts children reach high school. Be it known, there- 
fore, to all who use these figures, that dividing all 
grades equally and allowing nothing for losses by death 
or accident or retardation or growth of population, and 
supposing as many pupils in graduating class as in first 
grade, thirty-three per cent. (four-twelfths) in an eight 
grade system, or thirty per cent. (four-thirteenths) in 
a system of nine grades (or of eight and a kindergarten) 
is the maximum possible percentage of the total enroll- 
ment to be found in high school at any one time. Ten 
per cent. in high school therefore means either that 
about one-third of all possible pupils graduate from 
high school, or else, since in fact so many leave with- 
out graduating, that much more than one-third reach 
high school and share in some degree its advantages. 
A fair interpretation of the facts as shown in the re- 
ports of the State Board of Education must convince 
an intelligent person that not less than fifty per cent. 
of Massachusetts school children were reaching high 
school in 1907. 
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BOOK 


STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO EDUCA- 
TION. A Textbook for Students of Education in a 
Quantitive Study of School Problems. By Harold O. 
Rugg, University of Chicago. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 410 pp. 
Price, $2.00. : 
Here is a book so broad in scope, so adequate in de- 

tail, so scientific in method that no one will be justified 

in doing anything by way of educational measurements 
without acquainting himself with what Harold O. Rugg 
has done, how he has done it, and how he has learned 
the art of doing it. It is tragically true, often comically 
true, that many, if not most of the early experiments in 
measurements merely demonstrated that the measurer 
knew not how to measure. There is no reason to think 
that this is the last word on the science and art of edu- 
cational measurements, but it is the best study thus far 
given the public of the ways and means of measuring 
educational efficiency. It has the strength and weak- 
ness of cocksureness that his way is the best way and 
his method the best method. There is no other way for 

a man to write a book like this. ; 

Billy Sunday would come to grief early if he had an 
“if,” a “perhaps,” a “probably” in his theology, and the 
same is true of a man who presents standards of meas- 
urements. We have no right to ask the author to realize 
that some of these things have not yet been demon- 
strated. He makes a vigorous presentation of the ways 
and means in which he believes and it is beneath educa- 
tional dignity to ridicule possible errors, for the only 
dignified way is to wait until a better way is more clearly 
demonstrated, if such demonstration is possible. 

It is cause for genuine satisfaction that there is here 
a specific demonstration of easily applied methods of 
measuring practically all essential processes and results 
in every-day school work. 





A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. By George 
D. Bussey, East Boston High School. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 166 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Physicians everywhere devote themselves as never 
before to the prevention of disease. The “family physi- 
cian” has a new and broader significance. He makes no 
pretense to being an expert. He advises the family to 
whom to go in alarming organic diseases. 

He is sent for much more frequently than of old. The 
family takes no chances with amateurish doses of roots 
and herbs and sweats. The doctor is called to tell them 
what germs are on a tampage and he prevents many 
more ailments than he cures. All this has made a new 
demand for a more sane school treatment of hygiene. 
This book of Mr. Bussey is the latest word in school 
teaching of children’s care of themselves. 

The object of this manual is to encourage the forma- 
tion in high school students of habits of healthful living. 
Among the subjects treated are how the body defends 
itself; the importance of pure air and ventilation; rules 
for eating and drinking; indigestion; sleep; exercise; 
bathing; care of the teeth, skin and hair; clothing for 
summer and winter; focal infection; treatment and pre- 
vention of colds and of consumption; defective vision; 
deafness; effects of tobacco; alcohol and patent medi- 
cines; bacteria; antiseptics and disinfectants; ptomaines, 
toxins, antitoxins, and vaccines; and emergencies or first 
aid to the injured. 

This book, prepared for the use of high schools, treats 
in simple, direct language those topics which every pupil 
should master that he may prolong life and maintain the 
maximum efficiency. An appendix provides the neces- 
sary treatment of anatomy and physiology. Teachers 
will find that the flexibility of the Appendix enables them 
to weave into the course from time to time such of the 
anatomical material as is desired. 
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SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. By Bernard 
M. Sheridan, Superintendent, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

We have previously spoken in unmeasured praise 
of the excellent achievement in English in the Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, schools. No city in America 
has greater handicap in securing unusual results in 
English than has Lawrence, where the percentage of 
foreign-born children is large, and where foreign- 
born children come with slight schooling. 


TABLE 


Superintendent Sheridan achieves unbelievable 
English in record-breaking time with all children by 
direct approach. We know of no one who embodies, 
in a usable course of instruction and study, higher 
ideals of good English with direct suggestions for 
accomplishing correct oral.and written English. 

There is nothing vague, uncertain, or ambiguous im 
the aims or suggestions of this book. It keéps 
within the limits of elementary language without 
limiting in anywise the ability or aspirations of a 
brilliant student. 

Mr. Sheridan uses the best of English, has high 
classical ideals, and yet his chief purpose is to have 
every child acquire the common language needs of 
all people in everyday life. ‘his he accomplishes 
through specific language habits cultivated by daily 
language exercises within the easy reach of all chil- 
dren. “Speaking and Writing English” is wholly 
unusual in method, without being in anywise ex- 
treme in theory or erratic in practice. It is a book 
that any teacher can use and that no teacher can 
use without achieving definite results. 


POETS OF THE DEMOCRACY. By G. Currie Mar- 
tin. London: Headley Brothers, Publishers, Ltd. 
Illustrated with portraits. 

The author has taken advantage of the stirring events 
of the times to bring before the public the poets who 
have the strength and virility in their works to make an 
appeal even to those who may not hitherto have en- 
joyed poetry as such. These poets are men with a mis- 
sion and the inspiration comes to all to become better 
acquainted with their works after reading the living 
chapters of this book. Understanding of the methods of 
Burns, Milton and others up to Tagore and Masefield, is 
shown together with their love of democracy. There 
are eight portraits given. 


THE BREAKFAST OF THE BIRDS. From the 


Hebrew of Judah Steinberg. By Emily Solis-Cohen, 
Jr. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. Illustrated. 

A most attractive and unusual collection of eighteen 
tales for children taken from the Jewish lore. Love of 
children and nature is woven into each; they are bits of 
fancy, satires, allegories,—all worth rendering into any 
tongue from the ethical and literary quality of each one. 

Four full-page illustrations, in color, by a child are 
given to more faithfully portray the child point of view 
and to enhance the value of the book for all readers. 


THE CALENDAR OF LIBERTY. Springfield: Mil- 
ton Bradley Company. Price, 75 cents. 

This calendar is commemorative of the most vital 
periods of America’s history. The cover design, painted 
by Henry Mosler, brings to life the spirit of the old 
colonial days—the old bell-ringer sending forth the mes- 
sage of Independence to the waiting multitude below. 
Other scenes depicted are: Signing the Declaration of 
Independence, When Rochambeau Played the Minuet, 
Lafayette’s Return, The Star Spangled Banner, The 
Birth of the Flag, and There’s a Time to Pray and a 
Time to Fight. Every scene, every figure is intensified 
in interest through its unquestioned authenticity. 


REALIZATION MADE EASY. By Kate Atkinson 

Boehme. Holyoke: The Elizabeth Towne Company. 

A most readable collection of ten essays on the philos- 
ophy of living that uplifts and aids the mind in its atti- 
tude towards the daily problems is found in this book. 
The facts that man can be master of himself with the aid 
of a higher power, and by the control of his own view- 
points make his life happier, are plainly shown. 





LSE _———- 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless— eep 


; them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort Ask MURINE KYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


“This department is open to contribu- 

tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any 
of the country. Items of more 

tecal interest relating to any phase 

ef school work or school adminis- 

pation are acceptable as news. Con- 

nome must be signed to secure 

on. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, prameont, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

21-23: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 





intendent R. Caldwell, an- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James a 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 


tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefliey, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. ‘ . Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 

MARCH. 

4-6: Religious Education Association. 
Atlantic City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

27-28: Southern Educational Council. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. W. E. 
Vaughan, president. 

28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 

JUNE. 
30 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
Cc. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 282 Century Building, Denver. 


C., 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. In a communication 
to Governor Henry W. Keyes, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


DIPLOMA 
SAMPLES 


SENT 
FREE 


Tell us what 
you require. 











Price Reasonable, 
ae Ames & Rollinson 
\| 203 Broadway 


New York City 





Ernest W. Butterfield declares that 
the plan of the American Red Cross 
for introducing a Junior Red Cross 
organization into the schools of the 
country is “ill-advised” and that he 
is not willing that “the organization 
of our schools be employed to se- 
cure the membership of our school 
children in this or in any other or- 
ganization.” “In this position,” he 
writes, “I am in accord with the 
Commissioners of Education of the 
five other New England states.” 

When the Junior Red Cross cam- 
paign was launched from Washing- 
ton some weeks ago Mr. Butter- 
field refused to give it the endorse- 
ment of his department. The gen- 
eral manager of the American Red 
Cross, Harvey D. Gibson of New 
York, who is a _ native of New 
Hampshire, appealed to Governor 
Keyes, and the latter called upon 
Superintendent Butterfield for a 
statement of his position, which was 
made. 


—_—— 


VERMONT. 


SOUTH SHAFTSBURY. The 
Bennington County Educational As- 
sociation ran a knitting contest, the 
prizes being awarded at its annual 
meeting, held here under the direc- 
tion of District Superintendent J. D.: 
Whittier, president of the associa- 
tion. The Bennington County Im- 
provement Association contributed 
ten dollars for the prizes for knit- 
ting socks, sweater, wristlets, muffler 
and helmet. Principal W. D. Ma- 
brey announced the winners. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
- BOSTON. The public schools of 
Boston and Greater Boston are 
closing as result of the coal short- 
age. 

In his inaugural address Mayor 
Peters sounded an_ encouraging 
note. He declared that “public edu- 
cation shall not suffer (during the 
war) and there shall be constant ex- 
pansion of the recreation facilities 
for both young and old.” 

New England colleges continue to 
feel the effects of the coal shortage. 
Smith is now forced to adopt dras- 
tic measures for the conservation of 


fuel, and President Neilson has or- 
dered that several of the college 


buildings be closed. Among the 
halls affected by this order is the 
gymnasium, but the health of the 
students will be safeguarded by out- 
door exercises instead of the cus- 
tomary indoor gymnasium work. 
Other institutions reporting action 
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in the direction of economy of coal 
are Yale and Williams. At both 
new orders. will close more college 
buildings. 

Finally, on Monday, 
ton school children went back 
to school, fuel having been lo- 
cated. All but 115 school buildings 
will remain closed indefinitely. 
These 115 schools include the sev- 
enty-three now open and forty-two: 
which are to receive the first deliv- 
eries from the 2,000-ton allotment. 
All but nine of these buildings will 
take over pupils from nearby 
schools which will remain closed. 

Double ‘sessions have been  ar- 
ranged at most of the schools. 
These will in most cases be shorter 
than the regular sessions. One set 
of pupils will assemble in the morn- 
ing and another in the afternoon. 
By assigning extra home work, it 
is hoped that the ordinary studies 
will not be greatly hampered. 

The schools to be maintained will 
burn about 135 tons of coal a day, 
it is estimated. 


all Bos- 


* sie 
> 





War Savings in a Nutshell 

Q. What is the War-Savings plan? 

A. It is a plan by which you can 
lend small savings to your govern- 
ment at four per cent. interest, com- 
pounded quarterly. 

Q. How may this be done? 

A. By purchasing War-Savings 
stamps and Thrift stamps. 

Q. What is a War-Savings stamp? 

A. It is a stamp for which the 
government will pay you five dol- 
lars on January 1, 1923. 

Q. What does it cost? 

A. Between $4.12 and $4.23 during 
1918, depending upon the month in 
which purchased. 

What is a Thrift stamp? 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principah 














STATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 





EDUCATIONAL 


A suitable honorarium will be paid head-masters or assistant principals of 


high, private and boys’ preparatory schools generally, 


for friendly and un- 


official services becoming to their dignity and wholly consistent with their 


position, not infringing upon School 
position in school organization, 
31 East 27th Street, New York. 


hours. 
Address: 


Applicants please state exact 
Journal of Fducation, Room 80, 





EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEACHERS | |MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 


REGISTER NOW | | from the brain ce 


Phosphates are vital constituents of the 
For regular and emergency open- bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 











: . - overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 

Be! * Sr: ne 78 Oe strain, the brain cel's are depleted of 

coming in. Enlistments and draft their phosphates, and these elements 

will make unusual openings for must be replaced before normal condi- 
teachers. tions can be reestablished. 

The phosphates so necessary to brain 

Send for Blank at Once power are supplied in an agreeable form, 


in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 





WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager restores normal conditions 
6 Beacon Street, Boston by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


H46 6-16 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 











A NEW BASAL SERIES! 
A NEW METHOD SERIES!! 
A NEW LITERARY SERIES!!! 


The Books That Sell Without Canvassers 


THE FOX READERS 


Complete in six volumes, 50 cents net each. (With Teachers Manual, 40c.) 





Just Published: 
PHONETIC PRIMER FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
FIRST READER SECOND READER 


By FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B. and Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 





2-6 West 45th Street New York City 
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SERVICE QUALITY and PRICE 


Have Brought an Increased Demand for the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


The Use of These Durable Covers Secures 100% Service from School 
Textbooks by Making Them Last Twice as Long as Usual 





Conserve your resources by Protecting the books 
NOW IN USF from Daily Wear and Handling 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSET1S 














A. It is a stamp costing twenty- The John C. Winston Company of Firman, superintendent of schools, of 


a ee 
hiaeninacat 


Pie 


five cents, to be applied in payment 
for a War-Savings stamp. It does 
not earn interest. The purpose of 
its issue is to enable people to ac- 
cumulate in small sums the amount 
mecessary to pay for a War-Savings 
stamp. 

Q. Where can I buy them? 

A. At post offices, banks, 
authorized agencies. 

Q. Why should I buy them? 

A. Every dollar loaned to the 
government helps to save the lives 
of our boys at the front. 


and 


Philadelphia announces the creation 
of a school book department. For 
several years this company has had 
in preparation a series of textbooks 
under the editorship of Dr. William 
Dodge Lewis, principal of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadel- 
phia. James G. Stradling, for many 
years connected with the American 
Book Company, is the sales mana- 
ger of this new educational depart- 
ment. 

Among their first publications are 
the Winston Readers, by Sidney G. 


Glen Ridge, N. J., and Miss Ethel H. 
Maltby, former primary supervisor 
at Glen Ridge, N “Our Com- 
munity,” a textbook in civics for ur- 
ban communities, by Samuel H. 
Ziegler and Helen Jaquette, two of 
the best known teachers of civics in 
Pennsylvania; “Our Neighborhood,” 
a textbook in civics for villages and 
more scattered communities, by J. F. 
Smith of Berea College Normal 
School of Kentucky; a series of his- 
tories for the grades by Smith Burn- 
ham, head of the Department of 








It EFFICIENCY THROUGH CORRELATION 


{ 
¢ 
| The value of correlating kindred subjects in school work has for a time 


SA 9 a cceiit Set ag DS A SONAL STO 


long 
been recognized, but it has remained for the authors of the Aldine Readers, The Al- 
dine Speller and the Aldine Language Books to present a unified series which makes 
possible a perfect correlation of the foundational subjects—Reading, Spelling, Language, 
Composition, and Grammar. 





ALDINE READING METHOD, REVISED EDITION, 1916 


By Spaulding and Bryce. With a Manual for Teachers, Charts, and Cards. 


THE ALDINE SPELLER. Published in 1916 


By Bryce and Sherman. Grades One to Eight, including a special edition for the use of the teacher. 


ALDINE LANGUAGE SERIES. Completed in 1917 


In three books, for Grades Three to Eight, with a Manual accompanying each book. 





| ; As a complement to the foregoing books Wwe also publish: 

1 BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, REVISED, 1916 
ai Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the National Education Associa- 
H if tion. 

Vie 

i WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS. Published in 1916 


An important contribution on the subject by an expert. For Commercial, Technical, and other 


Secondary Schools. 


lib NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| tance — 
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Underwood & Underwood 


want every Superintendent who attends the Atlantic 
City meeting to be informed with regard to 





The Underwood System of Visual Instruction— 
The Greatest Educational Help of the 
Century— Visualizing the World 
for the Schoolroom. 


HIS short-cut method of teaching by SENSE-EX_ 

PERIENCE was prepared under the supervision of 
F. M. McMURRY, PH D., Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and twenty-four other eminent teaching 
authorities, who organized the material systematically and 
arranged it pedagogically to fit right into the school 
curriculum. The material (covering twenty-five teaching 
subjects) is, therefore, available for instant use in every 
grade in the school from kindergarten to high. 

THe SysreMATic Use oF THE UNDERWOOD SysTEM 
or VisuAL INsTRUCTION (supplied in either STrrEREOGRAPHS 
or LANTERN Stipes) by your teachers will increase their 
efficiency 100 per cent. Our material is in use in Over 
400 oF THE New York City Pusric Scnoors and in 
hundreds of other schools throughout the country. 


Please ask for a demonstration and _ literature 


Booth 108, Atlantic City, February 25th to March 2nd 














Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 


417 FIFTH AVENUE, Department O, NEW YORK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTBR, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
‘Established 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








History, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa.; “Grammar to Use,” by 
Dr. William Dodge Lewis, principal 
of the William Penn High School, 
and Miss Helen Lynch of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, a_ text 
designed for use in the seventh and 
eighth grades, which emphasizes 
function and use rather than mere 
grammatical classification. 


eS 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 185. 





other capacity have been provided. 
There are some old barges that can 
be put in commission, and a num- 
ber of small vessels under their 
own motive power, but these seem 
to be about all. 
THE “APPEARANCE OF EVIL.” 
The wisdom of the ancient ad- 
monition to “avoid the appearance 
of evil’ is emphasized anew by the 
disclosure of the contract entered 
into last July by H. D. Baker of 
Cleveland, brother of Secretary of 
War Baker, for the making of air- 
planes. According to Colonel 
Deeds of the United States signal 
corps, Mr. Baker’s overtures for a 
contract were rejected last June be- 
cause he had no company for mak- 
ing airplanes. Thereupon, Mr. 
Baker speedily organized the Engel 
Aircraft Company, with a capital of 
$3,000,000, of which Mr. Baker him- 
self took $1,000,000. Last October, 
out of the $3,000,000 of stock, only 
$38,610 had been paid in; and, on 
October 31, six days after the con- 
cern got its first airplane contract 
from the government, its books 
showed a cash balance in bank of 
$13,079.94, and cash on hand $500. 
At about this time, or at least be- 
fore the delivery of any of the three 
contracts given the firm by the 
equipment division of the Signal 
Corps, Secretary Baker began to 
realize, as he himself expressed it, 
that “the situation had inevitably 
embarrassments in it’; and the sec- 
retary’s brother, as the secretary 
said, “generously resigned from the 
company.” Meanwhile, the com- 
pany has its contracts. 


COMPLETE ONE-MAN POWER. 
The so-called Overman bill, which 












_ gg LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU TEACH] 


Theda Gildemerster — Teacher of Methods —Wrote the Minnesota 
goth Course of Study and Manual for Teachers for The State Depart- 
RSE \ ment of Education. It ie recograzed by educators everywhere 

as a wonderfully helpful book for grade teachers. Shows how 
to teach successfully — simplifves class room problems — elevates 
teaching above drudgery Endorsed by Educatronal Author> 
ues and thousands of teachers 
304 Pages 





JONES & KROEGER COMPANY, Publishers 
WINONA MINN 


Diagram of correlated year studies and cumulative grade 
courses (ree on request, 


has been introduced in the Senate 
at the direct initiative of the Presi- 
dent, if it is enacted in its present 
form, will give the President abso- 
lute authority over all the depart- 
ments of the government. He will 
be empowered to make any redistri- 
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bution of functions which he may 
deem wise among the executive 
agencies of the government; to co- 
Ordinate or consolidate any execu- 
tive commissions, bureaus, offices or 
agencies; to transfer from one bu- 
reau or department to another any 
powers, duties or personnel; to put 
into the. direction of any other 
agency any money which may be 
appropriated for any department or 
bureau; and to suspend all restric- 
tions im any existing law creating 
any department, commission or bu- 
reau. With this law in force, there 
would be no need of any further 
legislation to secure concentration 
ot executive activities. 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 

















Gregg Shorthand in the High Schools 


; The percentage of cities and towns in each state whose high schoo's teach ( 
Shorthand exc'usively 1s indicated by the dark areas and the figures 


eight other systems combined. white 


\ eg 
a MONTANA 
q oy] %* 
eS DAKOTA 
WYOMING | 92% 

84% 


Shorthand is tanght in the high schools of 
Of these 2171 (or 75 per cent.) are teaching Gregg ; 331 (or 11 per cent.), Benn Pitman: 101 
‘or 4 per cent.), Isaac Pitman; 66 (or two per cent.), Graham; 32(or1 per cent.) Munsun— 


all other systems combined 198 (or 7 per cent 


Indorsed by 75 Per Cent. of the Boards of Education. 


Gregg Shorthand is taught exclusively by 


commercial schools teach it 


Gregg Shorthand has displaced some other system—Pitman Shorthard for the most 
part—in practically all of these cities. Moreover, wherever it is introduced into a new 
school or takes the place of some other system in an established schovul—it stays. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


77 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO 





= , 15 per cent. of the cities and towns of the 
United States whose high schools teach shorthand. Eighty-tive per cent. of the private 


iw?egg 


; allof the thirty- 


2899 cities and towns in the United States 


SAN FRANCISCO 














ARLO 


East Providence, R. I., is acity of about 
Was started there last year 


We have been experimenting with the material from these books in four B and 
I believe that from this work our pupils are getting real power in 
reproducing ideas conveyed upon the printed 


four A classes. 


command over the other reading material found in the various supplementary readers, 
from their practic? in oral reprodustion and from the silent reading of the pages of 
CLEMATIS and ARLO. I plan to extend this work as soon as possible through my 


other classes 


We have developed a plan of work to go with these books which makes each step 
clear to the teacher, and the reasons for such steps. 


By BorthyB. anil Ercn33t Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS.: THE RIVERDALE PREss 


25,000 people 
The following letter speaks for itself 


A test of the ARLO PLAN 


East Providence, R. I., Jan, 3, 1918 


page, and that they are getting a better 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. D. Oldham, Supt 
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Young Genius 


Jascha Heifetz has taken the New 
York musical world by storm. A 
lad of eighteen, this young Russian 
is already considered among the very 
greatest masters of the violin. His 
first four Victor Records, which were 


recently announced, have been re- 
ceived with the same enthusiastic 
welcome. In Schubert’s “Ave 


Maria” he plays one of the loveli- 
est of all melodies in the realm of 
music. In Wienizwski’s Scherzo- 
Tarantelle he gives you exquisite 
music in headlong flight, myriad 
notes flying from his nimble fingers 
and wand-like bow. In the glitter- 
ing pyrotechnics of Drigo’s “Valse 
Bluette” his art dazzles the imagina- 
tion. His wonderful interpretation 
of Beethoven’s “Chorus of Der- 
vishes” pictures the gyrating whirl of 
the dance, developing among weird 
shouts to the delirious frenzy of 
complete exhaustion. Such extraor- 
dinary tone-pictures have seldom 
been presented for the delight of the 
musical public. 

And this astonishing young genius 
does it all so  easily—apparently 
without the slightest effort. No 
mannerisms, no affectation—just the 
clean, sweet dreams of a boy shin- 
ing through this heaven-born music. 
Critics declare he has everything a 
violinist and an artist needs to mount 
to the loftiest heights of musical 
perfection. Each of his Victor Rec- 
ords, moreover, testifies to his mar- 
velous wizardry in that wonderful 
tone that has made his every public 
appearance a tumultuous triumph. 

In presenting also in permanent 
form the patriotic songs, anthems, 
and those old favorites that have 
held a firm place in the hearts of so 
many generations, as sung by the 
world’s greatest artists, the Victor 
Records each month perform a 
splendid service to all mankind. In 
the list for February are a number 
of such which are bound to meet with 
eager reception. “Just Before the 
3attle, Mother,” was written under 
a nation-wide stress of patriotic feel- 
ing in the Civil War days, but prob- 
ably has never been sung with deeper 
feeling than by Schumann-Heink in 
a record now announced for the first 
time. With four sons wearing the 
nation’s uniform, she sings it from 
the heart in a manner that will go 
straight to the heart of every one 
who hears it. 


a 
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A Real Service 


Some time ago the Red Cross 
work of the splendid country women 
in this county came near being 
stopped by a mischief-making agent 
on his round of the country homes. 
“What's the use,” he said; “these 
things don’t get to France; no room 
in the ships going out of New York; 
besides the submarines are sinking 
all the ships anyway.” And much 
more to the same effect. 

Fortunately the lie got to town 
promptly. Whereupon one of our 





teachers got into a motor car and 
tracked down the fool (or knave— 
we never knew which), got his 


name and the address of the house 
he represented, and had him shipped 
—all in less than a week. 

The zeal of this teacher suggests 
a kind of war service that teachers 
can render in every community in 
the land.—University of North Caro- 
lina News Letter. 
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brings many vacancies in all lines—principalshi agriculture m- 
FEBRUARY mercial, manual training, and in almost every high’ schwol aepattmnenhs 
So ‘long as it is possible to find the teachers who can fe recommended for 
them we shall be glad to do all we can for such places, and during the 
first three days of February have placed in central New York high schools a 


commercial teacher, an English teacher, its needs to our attention will receive 
and a preceptress. Every school that BRINGS honest effort—not the attempt to dis- 
turb some other school b —s its teachers under contract uneasy by the offers of 
larger salaries, but the effort to fit in some teacher who is temporarily free, or who has 
served a school so long and well as to-merit promotion which the Board is willing to grant 


when a substitute can be secured. Our maxim from year to yea 
is to help both schools and teachers in filling through the year’ the MANY VACANC ES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN - : - TEACHERS’ AGENCY '2troduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 








recommends teachert and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. 
none for ‘ane ef pon bala = 


Kellogg's Agency esses 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and 


1 i ~ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some =~ in Penn 


oved tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions ing $70 to 
tem of music and draw ing secure positions paying $10 to 600 per month.’ Wor further 


“ co. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and ye 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriet 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
353 Fifth Ave. N Superior people. We 
CHARLES W iécamenes Pree register only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, candidates. Services 
NORMAN PLAss, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, Man r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, erase loci: 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chapel St. 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. : 
AGENCY 


. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 







Long Distance Teleyt one. 
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By 
SIDNEY G. FIRMAN, sald ETHEL H. MALTBY, 
Superintendeat of Schools, Glen Ridge, N. J. Corning, New York 


A Series of Six Books for Basic and Supplementary Use 


Illustrated in four colors by Frederick Richardson 


THE WINSTON READERS are genuine children’s story books with natural vocab- 
ularies. They contain the best literature of childhood carefully graded and beautifully 
illustrated. Each story and poem appears with its original title; none has been garbled 
or modernized. For beauty, content and excellence no other readers compare with 


them. 
The Teacher’s Manuals Are a Distinct Contribution 


They are teachers’ books interleaved with pages from the pupils’ books. In them 
each and every page of the pupil’s book has teaching instructions opposite. They pro- 
vide systematic teaching aids for each lesson. To the experienced teacher they will 
offer invaluable suggestions; to the young and less-experienced teacher they will be a 
comfort and joy. 

THE WINSTON READERS OFFER NEW, DISTINCTIVE AND ATTRACTIVE 
FEATURES, and where used will aid the teacher and simplify her work as no other 
series can. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


212 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Express speed for letters 
—no stops 


HE Self Starting Remington clears the tracks for express speed on all correspondence. 

No local stops for switching the carriage. The switch is automatic—instantaneous. 

This Remington invention makes every typist a faster typist, because it forces more 
= . 

automatic speed out of the machine itself. 
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The only way that the pupil can become an — express typist’’ in letter writing is by learn- 
ing to operate this machine—-because the Self Starting feature is a Remington invention 
exclusively. This is the best of all reasons why every school should teach and every pupil 
should learn the skilled use of the 


Self Starting REMINGTON Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, (Incorporated) 374 Broadway, New York City 





























